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(LIMITED.) MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 


SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1889. 
TERMS .—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . . $2.50 | 8copies, one year, $2.25 each. R 
oe coplen, en gene each. | /- Fates for the Year 1889. 
cape aay -» Soa -_ » a0 F tes, for, the You $2.50 per year. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
WHEN IT 18 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 15 copies, $2.00 each, @ year. 


WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 8UB- . “No Agents.” 


SCRIBER. We recognize no one as our “ Agent,” with the single 
—_—_—_—_—_—_ qnecpien. Resenee Boek. Aasoatetion. 15th — 

. Sts., Pi elphia. ose Friends who get up Clu r 

OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. the paper must be regarded as the agents of those sub- 

scribing through them. When money reaches our hands 

we receipt for it ourselves, and no one, (except F. B. A., 

ADVERTISING RATES. as above), is authorized to receipt for us. 


For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 734 oncerning Clubs. nad be 
times. longer insertion @ We desire very much to new names to our list,— 
Cents per line each insertion, two For a” both to sustain the paper, in place of older Friends, who 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. are year by year removed by death; and to extend the 
on ircle of its usefulness. One object in making Club rates 
REMITTANCES by il should be in Cuxcxs, DRAFTs, or is to aid this new growth. We trust Friends sending Clubs 


will have some new names, unless this is clearly not possible. 
Post-OFFICE MongY OnpERs; the last preferred.| Money sent us b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 


two, or at most three, installments. We cen wait till the 

by mail will be at the risk of the person so re — person getting up the club is ready yith the money. bat 

ecks money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, Wwe cannot accept single names and money, (unless for 

e = new subscribers), at intervals through the year, on account 
of Club previously reported. 


, . Subscribers’ Names. 
CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new” 
names 4 —— —— eae use the same “ne as = 
oe : et paper has n coming to. or any reason the name is 
Postsy : In Taz Last Days, . - + changed, please call our attention to this fact, to avoid 
A FRAGMENT OF History, . . J ° ' ‘ ; duplication. 
A GLANCE AT THE INDIAN QUESTION, ‘ é : Discontinuances. 


YOUTH AND AGB, . . We ‘to _ ne per cae aes ss ~ 
: , : i t~ Se nhs aS tes quency in payment) without the order e@ su r. 
EFFICACY OF PRAY —_ Persons wishing to “‘stop”’ must so notify us. (With regard 
SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 49,.  . «© «© + + « «+ | to this, we may say that a great majority of the subscri- 
PRAYER, . . ° - 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Mo. 20, 1888. 








bers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, continue from 

year to year without a break, and that to stop papers as 

EDITORIAL : oe oo ~ paid — = would give La oy to J 

\ ksgi es making a large increase of wor r us at the 

No Cause for Than: ving, busiest season of the year. We never intentionally continue 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, . 

THE LIBRARY : 

Memorial of Sarah Pugh, 


is @ paper ordered stopped, when é is not in arrears.) . 
of sarah Pu SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
men. ,... | LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-'89. 


Visit of John J. Cornell, . = . . fs ; : ‘a aeeneeiae — 
Swarthmore College Annual Meeting, . . . . . SIXTH-DAY EVENING, ONTH , 89, 
The Proposed George School,. . . . «. . . ' MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Tun Pears Wes, 6.45 6b «Oe Te Supyect: “ Women of the War.” 
: SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, ’89 
Portry: The Elixir ; Grandma's Boy, . ; ; 5 , » 39, 
OUR QUAKER PoET . : > ; : d ¢ ‘ "> THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
TrRamnine OF CHILDREN, . . ». . - . =. . ; SUBJECT : Mow to maty History. 
ON MopERN TEACHING, . . j y : : a $ SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, ’89, 
DAKOTA AND WASHINGTON TERRITORIES, .. » he SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Sussect : ‘‘ The Factors of Life.’’ 
ELEVATION OF THE INDIAN RACE, . oat a! | 


Tue WILLIAMSON SCHOOL,, . . . < ° ‘ \ All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
News AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . . . . . wi, | lege are cordially invited to attend, 


: Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6.33 p, m. and leaves 
CURRENT EVENTS, . - + + «+ «+ ‘ » | Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. P 


EDWARD H. MaAaItu, President. 
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WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $800,000. SURPLUS $70,000. 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


Successors TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO. 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 
11g South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
Isaac FORSYTHE. 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


16, 854 Mortgages > ae sggregsting $11, 358, tH 
: — - ca 8° 410 

Inte’ pass pela aggregating - - 3,345, "48 

Total paid to investors 8,766,151 


We nese = 2,018 patrons, to - to whom we can refer, 


e Se aan, bat 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings > for Smali Amounts. 


Full information furnished by 
J.B.WA Tams LAND won TGAGE Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
ew York wae" fr, Denny picninson, 319 ¢ auncerd 





Amos Hine ORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DrinInG Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, SPRING Cors, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH. 


ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, ; 
109 North Tenth } Sat Pumadeighta, Penna. 


QUEEN Co. 924 Crestmurer 








FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 





| LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 


CREAM, 
AND : | wpe — as a wae to » a pate 
of the city and surroun e are 
BUTTER | — with the most relia! le ‘dal es Orders 


ALWAYS | by solicited and promptly fi 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
ON HAND. A SPECIALTY. 


— Baul (Gble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of 000, Equitable ae Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10. 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


eee onnens payable semi-annually at our offices or througl. 
any 
— Eo BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. Capital $500,000 (Ful | paid. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 

PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 

secured by ~~ deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 

AND amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general 

Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds coal Raeanide are kept separate and apart 

jrom the assets «f the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 

BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 

President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Lawrence Lewis, Jr 
Coaries Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D, McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Alan Wood, Jr. 


as he he be be be be bb bn bb bb bp Di bb bb i ti 


aah wh REM Ra alley 


POUT TOTS OT TOOT OOOO OTTO OOOO aa eae 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PurRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gay ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR ‘DMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A , ASA 8. WING, Manager ot In 
surance Department, 508. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FO E. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE Gl R ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  “"“Vice'President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N.ELY. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, Gore TucKER BIsPHAM 


ON =a 


Embalmer and Funeral Director. io “WILSON TOMIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


Wiliam Pets, ray ee yf snp ent aig im 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. | | . Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
&@-BoDIES PRESERVED WITHOUT IcE. 100,000 Feach Trees, 


. . Strawberries, Grapes, 
wea WE. HEACOCK, adie ereikte ; sis tb. 
UNDERTAKER, 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


No. 1508 Brown Street, _ WM. PARRY. PARRY P.O. N. J 














Y 


PHILADELPHIA. “The Gladstone.” 


Clement A. Woodnutt, This is our new Lamp. We offer 


it with great confidence in its merit. 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, | ee ee ee one 


chester and other popular lamps we 


1296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. OR TONE DOM At, Windehen, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. No. 36 S. Second St. 
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PENNHURST, ™=™=*™* 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





JAMES HOOD. 


ANNO UNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


[ALIFORNIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 
7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres. Address 
SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


O RENT—A_ FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 

house, all the modern improvements, yard, garden, fruit, etc. 
Within ten minutes walk of the R, R. Depot. 

Call on or address the owner in the house. L. A. SmiTH M. D, 
Newtown, Bucks Co , Pa. 





WANTED—A NURSERY GOVERNESS IN 
Friends’ family at Atlantic City, N.J. Address Box 24, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


NTED—A PRACTICAL YOUNG WOMAN, 

about thirty, to train as a nurse for a private Sanitorium. 

Address Dr. ELIZABETH H. CoNELY HOWBLL, 3404 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelpbia. 


RIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1889 IS NOW 


ready. The card is similar to that of previous years, but 
instead of a pad, the daily sli: s are in the form of a small, neat 
book, which can be taken off the card and replaced at pleasure, 
making it convenient for preservation and reference. With each 
day is given a quotation from Friends’ writings Each calendar 
is sent in a box, rendering it less liable to be injured in the mails. 
Price, 50 cents each, or six for $2.00. rent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


“Old Westtown.” 


A delightful volume of reminiscence, narrative, and per- 
sonal and historical sketches of Westtown Boarding School, con- 
tributed, edited, and illustrated entirely by old scholars and 
teachers. It is of unrivaled interest to everyone who has ever 
been connected with the institution. 

Price, in cloth, $2 00. In half morocco gilt top (an elegant 
binding, suitable for a gift), $300. Sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 

(Money should be’sent by postal-note, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, not by checks on local banks ) 

FERRIS BROS., PUBLISHERS, 

8. W. Cor. 6th and Arch -ts., Phila. 


w4r TED.—A FARMER AND WIFE. HE 
to take care of a milk-dairy, and of the milking and serv- 
ing customers, collecting and returning the mo: ey ; will be helped 
to milk. She to assist at milking and to take care of churns, 
buckets, etc. ; must come well endorsed for cleanliness, industry, 
and honesty. Friends preferred. Address Lock Box 2%, Norris- 
town, Pa., stating wages expected. House and garden goes with 
offer. Wanted on Ist of Third month next. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 
If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2 real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 


Jersey, Del., Md, Va., W. Va., D.C., Ohio, Tll., Wis, Ind. And I 
a re a 


WM. &. INGRAM, 81 N. Seconp 8r., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
| 1856.— 


Or CynTH14 G. BosLeR, Sec., 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLIS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomimNson, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual! Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cazy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIppLg, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


i & R. L. TYSON 242 8. ELEVENTH ST. 


Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns and zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 


Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made. 
quilting done to order. 


RESSMAKING (BY A FRIEND) CLOTH 
suits, silk dresses, wrappers. Also plain dresses. From 
$5.00 to $12.00. 605 North Twelfth Street. 


Plain sewing and 
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IN THE LAST DAYS. 
As we grow old, how softly, slowly close 
The doors of sense, and shut us from the world— 
Like tender petals of some ling’ring rose 
That, of a frosty night have inward curled ! 


Dim as the figures in a dream now pass 

Those glittering shows that stirred our youthful hearte— 
Poor, hurrying shadows in a misty glass, 

Each but a moment seen ere it departs. 


Nor sight, nor sound, nor taste, of earth’s delights 
Can longer please ; these things are past and gone, 
The soul will put her quiet house to rights, 
And in the upper chamber watch the dawn. 


—James Buckham. 


A FRAGMENT OF HISTORY.' 

Tue present with its new and varied interests is ever 
crowding upon the past, and many a fragment of his- 
tory lies almost forgotten upon the library shelves of 
a generation fast passing away. There has recently 
come to my notice sucha volume, entitled “ Exiles in 
Virginia,”—a journal of Friends banished to Virginia 
during the War of the Revolution, edited by Thomas 
Gilpin, and published in the year 1848, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Friends, as a society, have believed that war is in- 
consistent with the Christian character, and have en- 
deavored to live peaceably with all men. Neverthe- 
less, when they felt their own rights or the rights of 
others were invaded, they did not in times past hesi- 
tate to utter to King and Parliament manly and dig- 
nified protest against such infringement. Their ad- 
dresses were made to the King free from any servile 
compliments; and when they sought redress from 
Parliament in regard to their religious or civil rights, 
the bold maintenance of their privileges often gained 
for them the justice they demanded. 

During the ten years of unjust and arbitrary legis- 
lation on the part of Great Britain, which at last cul- 
minated in the Revolutionary War, Friends joined 
with others in remonstrating against the Stamp Act 
and other attempts by the English Parliament to tax 
the colonies without their consent, as a violation of 
their colonial rights as well as the common rights of 
British subjects. They also joined their fellow-citi- 
zens of Philadelphia in the non-importation agree- 
ment to prevent goods from being imported from 
England until the offensive enactments were re- 
pealed. To this agreement, dated the 25th of Tenth 
month, 1765, more than fifty members of the Society 


1Read in a Conference held at Race street meeting-house, 
Twelfth month 2d, 1888. 
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of Friends signed their names. When all remon- 
strance failed and recourse was had to arms to settle 
the difficulties between the mother country and her 


colonies, Friends, in accordance with their well- 
known principles, withdrew from participation in the 
struggle, and felt themselves required as far as possi- 
ble to keep clear of the spirit of war. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting and its Meeting for Sufferings, at va- 
rious times by advices to its members encouraged 
them to a faithful maintenance of their testimony 
against war, as became a Christian people making a 
high profession. 

In the summer of 1777 Gen. Howe left his head- 
quarters in New York and sailed up Chesapeake Bay 
for the purpose of attacking Philadelphia from that 
direction. Landing at Elk river and marching north- 
ward, he met and defeated the Americans at Chadd’s 
Ford, on the Brandywine. While these events were 
taking place, Congress was in session in Philadelphia ; 
also the Legislature of Pennsylvania and the Supreme 
Executive Council, consisting of twelve members with 
its president. Congress, by a resolution dated August 
25th, 1777, recommended : 

“ That the executive officers of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware be requested to cause all persons within the respec- 
tive States, notoriously disaffected, forthwith to be dis- 
armed and secured until such time as theg may be released 
without injury to the common cause. 

“That it be recommended to the Supreme Executive 
Council of the State of Pennsylvania, to cause diligent 
search to be made in the houses of all the inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia, who have not manifested their at- 
tachment to the American cause, for firearms, swords, 
bayonets, etc.” 

There is no evidence that these resolutions were 
intended forthe Society of Friends ; but notwithstand- 
ing the loyalty which they had previously manifested, 
the Executive Council proceeded to arrest several of 
the most respectable citizens of Philadelphia, chiefly 
members of this Society. The popular feeling was 
still further inflamed by a spurious paper said to 
have been found in some baggage taken on Staten Is- 
land and sent by General Sullivan to Congress, pur- 
porting to have been prepared by “ Spanktown 
Yearly Meeting,” and containing information for the 
British in regard to the movements of the Ameri- 
cans. In the list of persons thus seized, we find 
names conspicuous in the annals of our Society a 
century ago, and some of this number were ancestors 
of Friends whom we have delighted to honor. 
Among them were James Pemberton, Israel Pember- 
ton, John Pemberton, Owen Jones, John Hunt, Ed- 
ward Pennington, Thomas Wharton, Miers Fisher, 
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Thomas Fisher, and Samuel Rowland Fisher. From 
their journal we take the following account of their 
arrest : 

“A number of persons professing great attach- 
ment to the cause of liberty, undertook the arduous 
office of executing the arbitrary mandates of the 
President and Council, and called at our houses, de- 
manding of most of us to sign a paper, conceived in 
the following terms: ‘I, do promise not to 
depart from my dwelling-house, and to be ready 
to appear on demand of the President and Coun- 
cil of the State of Pennsylvania, and do engage to 
refrain from doing anything injurious to the United 
States of North America, by speaking, writing, or 
otherwise, and from giving intelligence to the Com- 
mander of the British forces, or any person what- 
ever, concerning public affairs.’ 

“Several of us,on seeing the paper to be sub- 
scribed to, replied that except going out of our 
houses, as our various occasions of fbusiness had _re- 
quired, we had not infringed at any time upon the 
requisition demanded ; but we could not agree to 
give up that privilege; on which we were told we 
must go before the President and Council. Some of 
us were taken to the Mason’s Lodge under a promise 
of being heard by the Council, who was said to be sit- 
ting there; but this was found to be a deception, as 


they were immediately put under a strong guard and — 


a hearing denied them. Some were brought there 
without the offer of becoming prisoners in their own 
houses, but the greater part were treated in the fol- 
lowing manner, with some inconsiderable variations. 

“Upon reading the paper, we demanded to konw 
upon what authority they acted—and were answer- 
ed, ‘ By virtue of a resolution of Congress, and by or- 
ders of Council.’ We demanded to see their written 
orders, which was in general absolutely refused. To 
some few, who were more pressing, part of a warrant 
was read; but*not one of us was suffered to read or 
copy the original. We remonstrated against so arbi- 
trary a proceeding, and endeavored to convince 
them that signing such a paper would be an ac- 
knowledgment of guilt, and would subject us to be 
removed at an hour’s warning without knowing the 
charge against us; and after laying before them the 
iniquity of the measure, we refused to become vol- 
untary prisoners for supposed offenses, because we 
knew ourselves innocent of any. 

“Some of the persons asserted they had under- 
taken the business against their inclination, to pre- 
vent its being executed by military officers, who 
would have used more rigor; but this appeared to 
be only to excuse themselves to us. They refused us 
a reasonable time to prepare for confinement, and in 
some instances brought a military force to intimidate 
us; they entered the houses of John Hunt, John 
Pemberton, Henry Drinker, Edward Pennington, and 
William Smith, (broker,) broke their desks, searched 
them, and carried off private papers, and some 
printed books, under color of orders for that purpose, 
which they would not show.” 

While these Friends were confined in Mason’s 
Lodge they sent repeated remonstrances to Congress 
and the Executive Council, and they also issued an 


address to the “Inhabitants of Pennsylvania,” stat- 
ing their causes of grievance in having been illegally 
deprived of their liberty without a warrant from per- 
sons of competent authority, and in having no oppor- 
tunity given them for a hearing. At length, all pro- 
test and remonstrance having failed in their purpose, 
and orders having been issued to prepare for removal, 
on the 11th of Ninth month, twenty members of this 
little company, seventeen of whom were Friends, 
started from their temporary place of imprisonment 
under military escort to Reading. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to Winchester, Va., the place of exile assigned 
them by the Executive Council. Considerable free- 
dom of action was allowed them during their stay in 
Virginia, although they found themselves unpopular, 
being accused of holding correspondence with their 
friends without showing their letters to proper offi- 
cers, and of lessening confidence in the value of the 
Continental paper money. 

These conscientious Friends appear to have held 
their meetings regularly twice each week, and during 
this period of trial they found comfort and strength 
in these hours of silent communion, and under the 
ministration of John Hunt and John Pemberton, two 
of their number. We can readily understand how 
often they must have stood in need of consolation 
and renewal of faith when we consider their great 
distance from home, the interruption to their busi- 
ness, with no means of support provided for them 
during their banishment, and their separation from 
their families, who were exposed to dangers and pri- 
vations in consequence of the presence of a foreign 
army in Philadelphia. In this forlorn condition they 
were cheered by occasional visits from relatives who 
brought welcome tidings from their families. John 
Parrish and John James, also, from brotherly interest 
and regard, made the long and toilsome journey in 
the winter season to carry to this lonely little band 
words of love and sympathy. Sorrow, too, came in 
their midst, and their ranks were thinned by death. 
Thomas Gilpin and John Hunt departed this life, one 
in the Second month, the other in the Third month ; 
and far from home and kindred they were consigned 
by loving friends to their last resting-place in the 
little grave-yard adjoining Hopewell meeting-house. 
In the journal John Hunt is spoken of as a dignified 
Minister of the Gospel, whose gift was eminent, and 
as one who had labored in it for forty years. He was 
often favored with great power and demonstration, 
singularly manifested in their meetings during the 
time of their sojourn in Winchester. In the account 
of the last hours of Thomas Gilpin we find this in- 
teresting paragraph: “There are many religions in 
the world, and a variety of forms, which have occa- 
sioned great persecutions and the loss of many lives, 
each contending that they are right; but there is but 
one true religion, arising from faith in God, and in 
his son Jesus Christ, and hope in his mercy. A moni- 
tor placed in every mind, which if we attend to we 
cannot err.” 

The time of release had now arrived, and an order 
signed by the President and Council of Pennsylvania, 
came for the return of the exiles. On their home- 
ward journey they stopped on the way in Loudoun 
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and Fairfax counties, at the hospitable homes of 
Friends, the names of whose descendants are still 
familiar in those localities. Through the intercession 
of a Committee of women composed of near relatives, 
they were brought to Lancaster, where the Council 
was then in session, to receive their discharge ; and 
here it was necessary to procure passports from Gen- 
eral Washington whose headquarters were at Valley 
Forge, to pass through the lines in order to reach 
Philadelphia. At last, after a banishment of eight 
months from home and friends, with grateful hearts 
they found themselves once more among their 
kindred, and were welcomed to their own firesides 
by beloved friends. 

Friends at home had not been idle or indifferent 
during these trying months. The Yearly Meeting 
had appointed a committee to wait upon General 
Washington,and General Howe, Commander-in-Chief 

*of the British Army, to present to them a testimony 
prepared by the meeting, setting forth the views of 
Friends. In this testimony they say : 

“A number of our friends having been impris- 
oned and banished, unheard, from their families, 
under a charge and insinuation that ‘they have in 
their general conduct and conversation evinced a dis- 
position inimical to the cause of America ;’ and from 
some publications, intimating that ‘there is strong 
reason to apprehend that these persons maintain a 
correspondence highly prejudicial to the public 
safety,’ there may be induced a belief that we have 
in our conduct departed from the peaceable princi- 
ples which we profess; and apprehending that the 
minds of some may thereby be misled, for the clear- 
ing up of trutb, we think it necessary publicly to de- 
clare that we are led out of all wars and fightings by 
the principle of grace and truth in our own minds, 
by which we are restrained, either as private mem- 
bers of society, or in any of our meetings, from hold- 
ing a correspondence with either army; but are con- 
cerned to spread the testimony of truth and the 
peaceable doctrines of Christ, to seek the good of all, 
to keep a conscience void of offence towards God and 
man, to promote the kingdom of the Messiah, which 
we pray may come and be experienced in individ- 
uals, in kingdoms, and nations, that they may ‘ beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and nation not lift up sword against 
nation, neither learn war any more.’ (Isaiah, 2: 4.) 
And we deny, in general terms, all changes and in- 
sinuations which in any degree clash with this our 
profession. 

“As to a nameless paper lately published, said to 
be dated at Spanktown Yearly Meeting, and found 
among the baggage on Staten Island, every person 
who is acquainted with our style, may be convinced 
it was never written by any of our meetings, or by 
any of our friends. Besides, there is no meeting 
throughout our whole Society of that name, nor was 
that letter, or any one like it, ever written in any of 
our meetings since we were a people. We, therefore, 
solemnly deny the said letter,and wish that those 
who have assumed a fictitious character to write un- 
der, whether with a view to injure us or cover them- 


selves, might find it their place to clear us of this 
charge by stating the truth. 
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“As, from the knowledge we share of our banished 
friends, and the best information we have been able 
to obtain, we are convinced they have done nothing 
to forfeit their just right to liberty ; we fervently de- 
sire that all those who have any hand in sending 
them into banishment, might weightily consider the 
tendency of their own conduct, and how contrary it 
is to the doctrines and example of our Lord and 
Law-giver, Christ Jesus; and do them that justice 
which their case requires, by restoring them to their 
afflicted families and friends ; and this, we are well 
assured, will conduce more to their peace than 
keeping them in exile. 

“ Wegive forth this admonition in the fear of God, 
not only with a view to the relief of our friends, but 
also to the real interest of those concerned in their 
banishment. 

“ Having been favored to meet to transact the af- 
fairs of our Religious Society, which relate to the pro- 
motion of the cause of truth and righteousness, we 
have felt a renewed concern for the good and happi- 
ness of mankind in general, and in the love of the 
Gospel have issyed forth this testimony, for the clear- 
ing of ourselves and our friends, and the warning of 
those who, from groundless suspicions and mistaken 
notions concerning us, may be persuaded to seek our 
hurt, to the wounding of their own souls and the loss 
of the community. 

“Signed by order and on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Isaac Jackson, Clerk.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A GLANCE AT THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
A suBsecr ever of interest to Friends, and to many 
others who have hearts to feel, is the Indian ques- 
tion. When U.S. Grant was called to the presi- 
dency, he in public expression said, “ Let us have 
Peace.” During an administration of*eight years, it 
was shown that the language came from an honest 
heart and an earnest one, and was not without its 
meaning, and when Friends responded to his invita- 
tion, and delegates from our several yearly meet- 
ings were in consultation with him at the White 
House, in the work of estab'ishing the new “ policy ” 
our dear friend, then aged, (and recently departed,) 
hoiding his hand, said to him, “ President Grant, 
when the people nominated thee, I feared that thou 
being so much accustomed to war, would not favor 
peace.” The President, kindly smiling, and retain- 
ing her hand said: “ Then for that matter I ought to 
be the very man for the work in which we are en- 
gaged. I have seen enough of war to know that 
peace is best.” 

Since that time this high policy has been upheld 
by every administration, though with varying results, 
and in this especial matter the first duty of Friends 
is to stand by the Government with good counsel and 
encouragement. 

The latest trouble with the Indians, an account of 
which was spread before our late Yearly Meeting, 
and a synopsis published in this paper, is on account 
of an effort to negotiate for the purchase of the lands 
of the Sioux nation by the Government, in the Ter- 
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ritory of Dakota. The Indians could not come to 
terms with the commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose, and adjourned the negotiations to Washington, 
where there was another failure, and they have gone 
to their far-off homes to await the solution of the 
question. 

The Indians under President Grant's plan, some- 
times called the “ Quaker policy,” are peacefully dis- 
posed, and in the main contented. This is verified 
in almost every annual report of the Government de- 
partments that bears on the question. There are 
plenty of good words for their contentment and ad- 
vancement. 

The present Indian population of the whole coun- 
try is,as near as can be ascertained, two hundred- 
and forty-six thousand. The supposed decrease since” 
1880 is fifteen thousand, and the census of 1890 will 
be more accurate than is the custom, in enumerating 
the race. One fact that gives discontent to the “ rul 
ing race ” is in this, that the Indians occupy 112,413, 
440 acres of land, being equivalent to an average of 
456 acres of land to each individual. Their domain 
has about seventy agencies, and comprises as much 
territory as the nine States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Secretary Vilas in his report speaks in high terms 
of commendation of these wards of the nation. He 
says the transformation of the will, character, and 
habits is steadily progressing. They are welcoming 
education, which for years they firmly opposed, and 
the schools are being enlarged in number and ca- 
pacity, and growing in usefulness. Over sixteen 
thousand of the young are now being taught the 
English language, together with the ways and habits 
of civilized life, in as good schools and under as good 
teachers as may be found in the public schools of 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, (and they are good 
ones, too). Yet forty thousand Indians at school age 
are unprovided for, leaving yet a wide field open for 
effort. 

Our people who labor at Washington in this work 
never fail to press upon the government the neces- 
sity of providing matrons for the agencies whose 
duty it shall be to teach and elevate the Indian wo- 
men,—we might say men, as well, for the influence 
of suitable persons in that capacity, would elevate 
the whole mass. In response to these suggestions the 
Secretary has embodied in his report a request for 
an appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars to be 
used for this purpose. 

The record of Baltimore Yearly Meeting in hand- 
ling this great and living philanthrophy, stands very 
high and the details of their labors would fill many 
volumes. The volumes are few, and the records of 
their deeds are scarce, yet a crown of glory is resting 
on their heads; the black man, the red man, and 
the poor man’s child will remember them in eter- 
nity. 

In the year 1795, the Indians of the Northwestern 
Territory sent letters and messengers to Friends of 
Baltimore for help. Philadelphia Friends assisted 
Baltimore in sending supplies to their aid, and the 
two yearly meetings labored jointly in the work, 


until in 1804, the concern rested so heavily on 
Friends of Baltimore, that their committee offered to 
visit the Indians at Fort Wayne where the remnants 
of the tribes were in camp. Four members of the 
committee on the Indian concern were willing to un- 
dertake the great labor of the journey, and on the 
23d of Second month, 1804, they started on horse- 
back, the only mode of conveyance in that day, over 
mountains, plains, forests, and rivers, with ten in- 
ches of snow on the ground and a driving storm in 
their faces, which increased the depth of the snow 
by the next day to twenty inches,—the object of 
their effort seven hundred miles away. In the first 
day’s journey, in crossing a miry glade, one of the 
horses fell and threw the rider, when, to the surprise 
of all, neither rider nor horse was the slightest hurt, 
They continued their journey single file. 

The brave soldiers of this little army of love weres 
George Elliott, Gerard T. Hopkins, Joel Wright, and 
Elisha Tyson,—philanthropists who feared not the 
face of man. The yearly meeting authorized them 
to take one or more Friends to remain with the In- 
dians, to teach them to cultivate the soil and raise 
provisions. They could get but one, Philip Denis, 
and took him along. 

We have gleaned some of these facts from a little 
book which was compiled from the diary of G. T. 
Hopkins and kept by him on the journey, the com- 
pilation being made by Martha E. Tyson, of Balti- 
more, and published by T. Elwood Zell, in 1862. It 
is a story of thrilling interest. The hearts of Friends 
still go out to the unhappy red man in his many re- 
movals and his many broken homes. 

One more incident in my recollection occurred 
forty years ago. The several small tribes of Indians 
in Western New York got into trouble with land 
speculators and were about to be removed beyond 
the Lakes. These Indians had been under the care 
of the yearly meetings, and were somewhat advanced 
in civilization. They applied to the committees for 
help. Philip E. Thomas, chairman of the Baltimore 
Committee, realized the need of immediate and vig- 
orous action. He went to Washington, then to 
Albany, (the Legislature of New York being in ses- 
sion), procured the whole procedure to be annulled, 
and these Indians are still there in possession of the 
homes of their fathers. They are not known as 
Indians except by the color of their skins, and are 
honest, industrious people. These works were not 
done by our fathers for parade, or for the praise of 
men, but from the love of the Father, and pity for 
suffering humanity. 

It is my earnest hope that Friends may not lay 
down this work, for it must be prosecuted to the end 
if it takes a hundred years. It is the legitimate work 
of Friends to guard their upward and onward pro- 
gress, and be always in call. The Government must 
have our counsel and advice in its commendable 
work. The forty thousand children whose education 
claims attention are calling to us. They must be 
educated, every child. 

“For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy 
works ; I will triumph in the works of thy hands.” 

Baltimore, Twelfth month 6. Henry JANNEY. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 


One of the improvements which may be noticed in 
our modern social life is the more frequent compan- 
ionship between the young and the old. Even the 
goddess of fashion is beginning to recognize the val- 
ue of this union in maintaining the dignity of social 
intercourse, and is laying down stricter rules than 
formerly to enforce it. But the real necessity of this 
union between youth and age basa far deeper root 
than any mere custom or conventionality. It lies in 
the very nature of man. Ashe progresses from in- 
fancy through childhood, youth, and maturity to old 
age, the changes through which he passes, though in 
the main, advancements, are not entirely so. With 
every gain comes some loss. The trusting helpless- 
ness of the infant, appealing to all for tender care, 
the joyful abandon of the child, the fresh entbusi- 
asm of the youth, the sense of power and confidence 
of middle life, are all in some degree laid aside as 
each higher stage is reached. This loss is, of course, 
intensified in proportion as each class is held aloof 
from the others. The influence of companionship is 
greater in its unconscious magnetism than in any 
direct and intentional effect. The mother with her 
child aims to do much in forming his tastes, his hab- 
its and his character, and her exertions will never be 
unproductive; but she is compassing more deep and 
permanent results upon him by the involuntary in- 
fluence of her continual presence. What she feelsand 
thinks and is continually permeates him, and will be 
a greater factor in his life than any of her teachings 
can be. So in all human intercourse the unconscious 
influence is always the greatest, and the very pres- 
ence of those who are different from ourselves, and 
have characteristics in which we are deficient, tends 
in some degree to restore to us a better balance. 

Although every age so gradually merges into the 
next that no definite distinctions can be laid down, 
there are general features distinguishing youth and 
age, each of which has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. The very things which are so lovely and 
attractive in youth, that men sigh for them in after 
years, are naturally associated with certain deficien- 
cies which maturer years supply. The delight in 
simple existence and simple pleasures, that so charms 
usin the child, fills him so full, that he can accept 
neither care nor responsibility. The fresh enthusi- 
asm of the youth, that older people sometimes look 
upon with envy, closes his eyes to real difficulties, 
and leads him to attempt much that he cannot exe- 
cute. His vivacity disinclines him for grave counsel ; 
his inexperience leads him into many dangers. On 
the other hand, the natural desire for repose which 
distinguishes the latter part of life, is unfavorable 
for energetic action; long and hard experience im- 
pairs the faith in man which is the foundation of hu- 
man brotherhood; the continual grapple with obsta- 
cles cools the ardor which is needed in every enter- 
prise. If the reason is stronger, the enthusiasm is 
weaker; if sober judgment prevents folly, it also 
tones down a joyful spirit. 

These differences need not be a matter for regret. 
They are as natural as any of the varieties we be- 
hold in the external world. The grand and rugged 


rocks can never attain the calm and sweet tranquility 
of the lake below, nor can the peaceful lake emulate 
the sublimity of the cliff which overhangs it. Yet 
how beautiful is their union in the landscape! No 
hint of deficiency strikes us as we see with delight 
how each fills its place in the harmony of nature. 
So youth and age need to be united in order to bring 
out the finest qualities of each and to yield the best 
results to society. There is hardly a circle of any 
kind that is not benefited by the presence of both. 
The very existence of the family depends upon it, 
and its welfare is always gauged by the closeness of 
the konds that exist between the older and the 
younger members. Wherever they draw off from 
each other, each finding separate friends and sepa- 
rate interests—where the parents feel the children to 
be a burden and the children feel their parents a re- 
straint, there the family always loses its prestige and 
fails in its purpose. So in the social circle, the joy 
and hilarity of youth is made more sweet and serene 
by the calmness and dignity of age, while the gravity 
and thoughtfulness of age is enlivened and warmed 
by the brightness and earnestness of youth. Any 
great purpose of life is best carried out where both 
these elements unite. Every business, every reform, 
every movement in politics, every enterprise for the 
good of humanity, will be most successfully pursued 
when youth and age combine in the effort. The heat 
and vivacity, the enthusiasm and activity natural to 
youth, are all needful to give to it vitality, while the 
experience and judgment, the caution and knowledge 
of riper years, are quite as necessary to guide it into 
right channels and give it permanence and weight. 
We may safely say that there is no circle, whether 
formed for business or pleasure, for present activity 
or future benefit, that is complete in itself or useful 
in the highest sense, from which either the young or 
the old are entirely excluded. 

In order, however, for these advantages to be fully 
realized there must be sympathy and respect between 
youth and age. That they simply tolerate each other’s 
presence is not enough. Each should be well aware 
that the other has something to give which cannot 
be gained elsewhere—that just where one is deficient 
the other is likely to excel. There is, at present, too 
little of this appreciation. Something of condescen- 
sion, not to say a mild contempt, pervades the minds 
of many of the young as they compare their own 
boasted excellencies with the supposed weaknesses 
of the old; and many of the old regard the young 
with a measure of the same feelings. There is a def- 
erence due from youth to age simply as such ; but 
the respectful welcome which we would have each 
extend to the other is founded on different grounds. 
It comes from a true sense of the real advantages 
which each has to offer to the other and which that 
other needs. The more this sense of obligation is 
aroused the more respectful and cordial will be the 
bearing of youth to age, and of age to youth, and the 
more intimate will their relations become. And 
these results, while tending to increase the happiness 
of both, will also insure to society, in the most en- 
during form, the real value of their several excel- 
lences, which can never be brought out in fullness 
save in combination with each other.— Phila. Ledger, 
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EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


Ir is taught by many that prayer can have no influ- 
ence with God, since his laws are irrevocable, his 
character unchangeable. For finite man to hope for 
any reply, reward, or effect whatever to follow his 
feeble petition other than results from his own in- 
creased watchfulness, is to expect a change or sus- 
pension of those laws,—in other words is to expect 
a miracle. In all the works of nature, we are told, 
“there is neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing.” The seed sown springs forth and yields fruit 
in compliance with inevitable laws. And this is 
true. But what would it avail to sow, were the 
earth not warmed and invigorated by the sun? or 
what effect could the sun produce upon the earth 
and vegetation, were there not a mutual, unseen in- 
fluence operating unceasingly to bring to perfection 
fruits, the products of the combined agencies brought 
into action? 

It is evident that each must perform its part. 
The sun cannot do the work of man in the prepara- 
tion of the earth, sowing the seed or keeping it free 
from weeds; neither man, of the sun, earth, or seed. 
But, as to the result, neither is independent of the 
other. “Paul may plant, and Apollos may water; 
but God giveth the increase.” 

Precisely so in the moral or religious world. It 
is not only necessary that the seeds of righteousness 
and truth be planted in the soul, but that the mind 
be kept in preparation, softened by love, free from 
the weeds of evil passions and selfish desires, in or- 
der that the unseen spiritual influence of the Sun of 
Righteousness may penetrate, and by its life-giving, 
combining powers cause the seed to germinate and 
bring forth fruit, “some thirty, some sixty, and some 
an hundred fold.” 

But how, it is asked, does prayer effect the result? 
We answer, that as between the earth and sun God 
has decreed certain conditions to be observed in or- 
der to develop earth’s products, so between man and 
man, and man and his Creator, there are conditions to 
be complied with in order to develop the fruits of mind. 
First among these, inherent and imperative in man, is 
desire to reciprocate ideas ; and this desire must be the 
complied with, else would ideas cease, and all com- 
munion, all sympathy, all progress come to an end ? 

From whom, then, we ask, do we inherit this 
irresistible principle of attraction, and reciprocity ? 
Are we not God’s children, and do we not receive 
our instincts from him in whose image we are made? 
Or, having created, quickened, and united by his 
own spirit all mankind, has he severed the electric 
cord, cut himself aloof, and closed every avenue to 
communication, to sympathy? Dark and drear is 
our condition. if it be trae that though we thirst for 
the pure water of life, gushing from a living spring. 
we may ask indeed, but be permitted to draw only 
from cisterns,—“ broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.” 

Rather may we not infer that the sympathy be- 
tween the earthly parent and child, quickened and 
strengthened by obedience and love, but rendered 
powerless by indifference and disobedience, is but a 
faint type of the connecting responsive tie that 
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unites the child to the heavenly parent; and as love 
for the earthly parent will seek and receive confi- 
dence through some communicative channel, even 
so toward the heavenly. Aspirations arising from 
depths of sincere desire and affection will find lan- 
guage, it matters not whether mental or verbal ; and 
the assistance received in answer to petitions for 
daily bread, for spiritual growth and increased affec- 
tions, is as real as that received by vegetation from 
the natural sun, and as dependent upon the condi- 
tion of the mind as the other is upon that of the 
earth, as real as the mutual confidence inspired by 
human sympathies. 

Hence, we urge the necessity of prayer, not to 
change God’s laws or purposes, but on the contrary, 
to bring ourselves into harmony and communion 
with his spirit, in accordance with his laws. Ele- 
ments of the same nature will mingle; minds of a 
similar character will seek companionship, will seek 
to reciprocate ideas,—the greater combination, the 
superior spirit, exerting a more powerful influence, 
but not uninfluenced by the lesser and inferior, as is 
every where demonstrated. 

“Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
These are the conditions ; and, though our Heavenly 
Father knoweth what things we have need of before 
we ask, it changes not the necessity for compliance 
with his laws, neither supplies the wants, any more 
than does a knowledge of our temporal! needs pre- 
clude the necessity of effort on our part to obtain 
them. In those instances, he has clearly manifested 
his wisdom and love for man, having decreed his ele- 
vation, his redemption from sin and ignorance, 
through an earnest codperation with him in provid- 
ing both for his physical and spiritual welfare.—E. 
S., in Christian Register. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 49. 
TWELFTH MONTH 23, 1888. 
Toric: FILIAL DEVOTION. 
GOLDEN Text.—Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge ;,thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.—Ruth 1: 16 
Reap Ruth 1: 16-22. 
Tue simple story of Ruth and her mother-in-law, 
Naomi, comes to us in the midst of so much strife 
and war, as a sweet evangel plucked from the mosaic 
of the centuries yet to be, when love instead of force 
shall rule in the hearts of all men. Worthy indeed 
was this fair daughter of Moab to be the mother, 
though after many generations, of him whose title 
was a “saviour,” “the prince of reace.” We see in 
this story that marriage with the alien to the house 
of Israel was notalwaysa disaster. The aye! Naomi, 
in ber widowhood and childlessness, found that love 
and care in the widow of herson, a daughter of Moab, 
that was very precious to her at thistime. It wasa 
famine in the land of Israel that sent this family out 
of their own country. Famines in those early times 
were much more formidable disasters than now. 
The means of transporting the surplus of one coun- 
try to another, where it was needed, was mostly by 
caravans; that involved delays and dangers scarcely 
known to modern traffic. Ata very early date com- 
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munication along the sea-coast was carried on in 
great barges, rowed by men, and later in similar craft 
propelled by sails; this, when the winds were ad- 
verse, had to be abandoned for the oars. It is easy 
to be seen that a scarcity of food must have led to 
many migrations. Word had reached Naomi after a 
sojourn of ten years, that “the Lord had visited his 
people in giving them bread ;” and her heart yearned 
to return again to herold home. She encourages her 
daughters-in-law to return to their own mothers. 
Orpah, after some hesitation, kisses Naomi, and goes 
back to her own people. It is Ruth who lingers, 
and with the loving words of our lesson gives her- 
self wholly and entirely to her mother-in-law, to go 
with her to her home in Israel. 

So the two went until they came to Bethlehem. This 
seems to have been Naomi’s home: here they were 
received by their friends, the whole city being 
moved by them. 

At the time of the barley harvest. Barley is one of 
the most important of the cereal grains. It was 
raised by the Israelites for fodder for horses, and for 
making into bread by the poorer people. The har- 
vest was gathered in the low portions of Palestine in 
Third and Fourth months, and in the hilly districts 
in Fifth month. It is a hardy grain, and the harvest 
was earlier by three weeks than wheat. This beauti- 
ful story of domestic life in the far distant past, bears 
testimony to the devotion and self sacritice that has 
been a link in the chain of family life, outlasting 
every other tie, and coming down to our own time 
as pure and fresh as when the Creator first set the 
solitary in families. 


In a well-spent life, old age is the most beautiful 


season. When the white hairand feeble form frame 
a face made benign by experience and self-control, 
the presence of an aged one is almost like a benedic- 
tion. Youth can have no greater privilege than to 
be tanght by such an one. We can well understand 
that, however greatly the advantages of mental im- 
provement afforded to the young may exceed the op- 
portunities of their elders, the experience of well- 
spent years easily places the old people in the posi- 
tion of teachers. The duty of respect to ae is there- 
fore clearly apparent, and it is one indication of 
frivolity when young people ridicule or lightly re- 
ceive the words of their elders. As old age advances 
there are often peculiarities developed that some- 
times seem amusing, aml more often annoying. 
There is here a powerful lesson forthe young. In 
senility the ruling passions of one’s life become most 
apparent. Being without the restraint of reason, 
some old people show just what they feel. The lov- 
ing and kind become more affectionate; the discon- 
tented become fretful; the bad-tempered become 
troublesome. How important that while we are 
young enough to form habits, and to use our reason 
to control our actions, and our thoughts as well, we 
should build our character on the firm foundation, 
If then, we live to the weakness of extreme age, we 
shall show to those around us a bright, loving spirit, 
trusting in the Lord God Jehovah. 

We feel that it must have been both love and 








respect that caused the young gir) Ruth to leave her 
own land and follow the older woman, Naomi. Her 
feeling toward her mother-in-law made what she felt 
to be her duty a pleasure also. So it will be with us. 
When we have the proper feeling of love and respect 
for our parents and elders, and behave toward them 
in a dutiful manner, their counsel will be both bene- 
ficial and precious to us, and we shall love and enjoy 
them always, even after the infirmities of age have 
dimmed their mental powers. 

Recently a friend wrote of the death of her father 
and mother, which occurred near one time: “ The 
loneliness of a home from which both father and 
mother have been taken, none can know but those 
who have experienced it. No children were ever 
blessed with a more faithful, loving mother, and the 
years of helplessness wherein we have taken such 
pleasure in ministering to her, have made her pecu- 
liarly dear to us all. My father was my all, my com- 
panion, my confidant from my earliest years, conge- 
nial in every respect, interested in all pertaining to 
me and my work, and it seems as if I do not know 
how to be without him.” These are the words of an 
earnest woman, active in the world’s work, and it 
portrays a good daughter as well as good parents. 
What a place this world would be, if in every family 
such words could be spoken ! 


PRAYER. 


Do not think it is necessary to pronounce many 
words. To pray, is to say, “ Let Thy will be done;” 
it is to form a good purpose ; it is to raise your heart 
to God; it isto lament your weakness; it is to sigh 
at the recollection of your frequent disobedience. 
This prayer demands neither method, nor science, 
nor reasoning ; it is not necessary to quit one’s em- 
ployment; it isa simple movement of the heart to- 
wards its Creator, and a desire that whatever you are 
doing, you may do it to his glory. The best of all 
prayers is to act with a pure intention and witha 
continual reference to the will of Goud.—Fenelon. 

Tue materia) blessings which lie at the basis‘of 
our life reminds us of the Power that has provided 
for the advent and’ sustenance of man. “ Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him,” said Jesus. “ We love him,” said John, 
“ because he first loved us.” Man is not an accident 
in the world. He is born inthe forethought and 
love of the Infinite Life, and the world has been 
prepared for his coming. Year by year, it blooms 
again for his nurture ; and from every one who finds 
any joy in life itself gratitude must radiate to the 
Source whence that life has issued. It is only the 
pessimist who can view the bounteous gifts of Provi- 
dence with cynical disdain. And, when we look at 
the chief causes of bitterness, dissatisfaction, and 
misanthropy among men, we shall find that Homer 
was right when he intimated that the greatest evils 
that men suffer are those which they bring upon 
themselves. The larger part of the things which 
make life hard and unendurable are things which 
can be righted.—Selected. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 15, 1888. 


NO CAUSE FOR THANKFULNESS. 


We have from time to time been reading with pain- 
ful interest, the discouraging accounts given by cor- 
respondents, both in our own and other papers, 
relative to the condition of the masses of the people 
in Europe, but none have so profoundly impressed 
us as the utterances in one of our religious ex- 
changes, of a traveler returning home in time for the 
recent Thanksgiving Day. We believe firmly in that 
most ancient testimony. of Friends regarding the 
observance of days, and acknowledge that it should 
be a superfluity to set aside any one day, as every 
day should find us measuring our blessings and as- 
cribing them to the merciful Giver of all good. Yet 
we cannot fail to see that advantage may result in 
the attention of a whole nation being called all at 
one time to examine if we will, into our causes of 


thankfulness of spirit, and if this examination tends 


to the realization of such a melancholy fact, at home 
or abroad, as that of the existence of human beings 
so utterly devoid of the joys of living as to have no 
desire to thank God for life itself, the custom is not 
without some good. It can at least set us to thinking 
of the causes that produce such an effect. The writer 
in question says: 

“* We are the only nation on the footstool so placed rela- 
tive to our internal affairs and neighboring lands as to 
give occasion for a Thanksgiving Day. In my wanderings 
through Europe, I came upon days of repentance and of 
sorrow, but no day of Thanksgiving, when it is deemed a 
bounden duty to praise God and be glad for sure and un- 
failing mercies. The reason is obvious, when you remem- 
ber the large classes over there who are always more or 
less hungry, who have scant covering for the back and 
poor shelter for the head, and a rayless, hopeless outlook 
into the future. Where nations stand ready to take each 
other by the throat across the border, there can be little 
room for spontaneous emotions of gratitude. Our vexed 
questions look small and petty in comparison with the 
great troubles and dangers that menace Europe. The 
strong powers are armed to the teeth and the weak powers 
follow the example of the strong as far asthey can. Ger- 
many is a great military camp, with an iron rule that 
stifles the thoughts in the soul. You see millions of sol- 
diers glittering in the sun, supported by millions of hinds 
toiling in the fields, as ignorant and degraded as the beasts 
among whom they herd in their miserable homes. It is 
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surprising to hear the contemptuous tone in which the so- 
called better classes in Germany speak of the toilers and 
producers of the land. You soon begin to suspect that 
man has no value of himself, and is only worthy to be 
regarded as human when he wears the garb of a soldier or 
is decked out with an official badge. ; > 

“ Everywhere in Europe we see the poor living on food 
our artisans of the humblest class would scorn to touch. 
A walk through an Italian or a French market shows that 
nothing is common or unclean that has the power of sus- 
taining life. The peasant goes bare and miserable, is 
pinched with hunger and cold, to sustain vast armies that 
menace each other along the borders. These frontiers are 
not invisible geographical lines; they are living barriers, 
and palpitate with all the fierce passions that divide race 
from race, They guard the borders, while the toilers 
work like beasts driven afield to maintain and pay them. 

“ The necessities of European life spare neither sex nor 
age, and the rapid increase of population among the most 
degraded classes has led some of the disciples of Malthus 
to hail the prospect of a general European war as a means 
of depleting the pauper millions who do nothing for the 
world but to perpetuate crime and misery.” 

A sadder picture than this can hardly be pre- 
sented, and we are dwelling not upon the condition 
of “heathen lands” but where advanced civilization 
flourishes, where the realm of the intellect ranks 
high, and where for centuries they have boasted of 
being a Christian people. 

Is it any wonder that our religion is sometimes re- 
garded asa failure? And why a failure? Because 
the sublime teachings of Jesus have been ignored; 
men and nations acknowledging him as their leader, 
and straightway by their practices affirming his pre- 
cepts to be of none account. Professing to believe in 
his kingdom yet devising false theories regarding 
his mission among men, thereby misleading them 
and turning them aside from righteous living, by 
which, imbued with his spirit, they can only obtain 
salvation here and hereafter. 

And as Friends what can we do? Hold fast to 
our faith and our testimonies. It is no time now to 
abandon or even hint at a decadence of a Society 
of which Emerson said, “they are nearer to the 
standard set by Jesus than any other.” Let us cease 
to dwell on minor differences of opinion and petty 
distinctions as to what are now non-essentials, and 
vigorously present our principles which have their 
origin in the “ Sermon on the Mount,” living them 
out in our daily lives; show that there isa need for 
our existence as a distinctive religious body and 
be not content to save only our own fold, but reach- 
ing out to point others the way, especially the poor 
and the weak, that they can have cause to rejoice 
and thank God for the blessings of life, for “the 
higher we rise morally and spiritually in the scale of 
life, the more grateful we shall be for life itself.” 
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MARRIAGES. 


PIDGEON—WILLIAMS.—Twelfth month 6th, 1888, 
under the care of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, Va., at the 
residence of the bride’s father, Lewis Pidgeon, of Wades- 
ville, Clarke county, Va.,son of Samuel L. and the late 
Sarah M. Pidgeon, and Susan T., daughter of William and 
the late Mary E. Williams, of Waterford, Loudon coun- 
ty, Va. 


DEATHS. 


BALLENGER.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Jacob Capron, New York city, on Fourth-day, Twelfth 
month 5th, 1888, Eliza Pearsall Ballenger, in her 89th 
year; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

MELLOR.—Eleventh month 30th, 1888, Edward, son of 
Edward and Deborah Wharton Mellor, in his 11th year. 

MERRITT.—At his residence, New York city, on 
Fifth-day, Twelfth month 6th, 1888, Edward Merritt, form- 
erly of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in his 72d year. 

He was warmly attached to the principles of our Re- 
ligious Society, and sought to extend a knowledge thereof, 
as the numerous articles which have in many years ap- 
peared in both the JouRNAL and INTELLIGENCER gave evi- 
dence. 

TOMLINSON.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 18th, 
1888, Pamela Ambler, daughter of Benjamin and Catha- 
rine Tomlinson, aged 3 months. 

UPDEGRAFF.—At Colerain, Ohio, Eleventh month 
30th, 1888,Sarah Updegraff, in her 80th year ; a member 
of Concord (Ohio), Monthly Meeting. 


THE LIBRARY. 
Memoriat or Sarau Puacu, A Tribute of Respect 





from Her Cousins. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Co. 1888. 

Tus little book gives only a brief outline of the life 
of one who, born at the beginning of the present 
century, was closely associated in sympathy and ac- 
tive service with all the great questions that mark 
the progress of the age. She was of Quaker parent- 
age, and the distracting agitations which resulted in 
the division of the Society gave her young life much 
mental exercise on the subject of religion. Under 
the date Tenth month, 1828, she wrote: “‘ Do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly.’ In this we agree, 
and perhaps in little more. Yet is not this sufficient ? 
Men should be judged by actions, not opinions; of 
this Iam more and more convinced. Why, in their 
judgment of the former, do most agree; in the lat- 
ter, few? Yes, but ten of us agree that that man’s 
doctrine is unsound, and will lead to bad actions, and 
it is best to nip the evil in the bud. So man’s erring 
reason has directed him, and to what has it not led? 
—to the dungeon, the rack, and the auto-de-fé. He 
assumeth the judgment-seat of the Almighty. Even 
when opinions lead to actions, place the criminal, if 
possible, in such a situation as to prevent the repeti- 
tion of the crime; this is all the punishment man has 
a right to inflict.” 

For several years she was a successful teacher, 
only relinquishing her work to others when the ad- 
vanced age and enfeebled condition of her mother 
made it necessary to give more time to her care and 
comfort. She was identified with the anti-slavery 
movement from the very start, and a co-worker in 


the effort for the enfranchisement of woman. One 
can but wish the memorial had been more extended. 
As we read, we feel assured that a life so true and 
earnest must have been full to overflowing with in- 
centive and encouragement to other lives; but we 
are thankful that even so brief a memorial is added 
to the list of books worthy a place in the library of 
every family. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 
streets ; price $1.00. 

Porms By Hatipay Jackson. Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 

Among the books that we find upon our table is 
this neat, attractive little volume of poems, prefaced 
by a brief sketch of the author’s useful and most ex- 
emplary life. Many of the poems have never ap- 
peared in print before; occasionally one has been 
sent to Friends’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

They are mostly commemorative of events of a 
social or of a national interest, and their chief attrac- 
tion will be for the large circle of friends who knew 
and loved the author. 

The preface informs the reader that “At the re- 
quest of near relatives and friends” these poems have 
been collected and put in this form to preserve the 
beautiful sentiments therein given for “the children” 
and many others who were favored with a personal 
acquaintance with Haliday Jackson. 

It is a sweet memorial of a pure and beautiful life, 
passed amid the quiet scenes of nature, whose varied 
charms were an open page to his observant mind, 
from which he was ever ready to draw instruction. 

The following poem has been selected from the 
collection, as appropriate to the present season: 

WINTER. 
The winter is upon us—stern and cold, 
Its chainless blasts sweep through the naked glades 
Where late the foliage tipped with hues of gold 
And purple, and the intermingled shades 
Of red, that gave to autumn’s closing hours, 
Their parting tear o’er the decaying flowers. 


The floral train has left. Naught is seen 

Of the bright blooms that deck’d the smiling wood. 
The field, the upland, or the meadow green, 

Where the bright gentians late in beauty stood! 
Those lovely flowers have faded from our view 
Till spring and summer suns their life renew. 


The closing of the year is drawing nigh ; 
Fit time for calm reflection, and to dwell 
Upon the past, while the swift moments fly, 
As monitors, our teachers wise, that tell 

How short is life, how soon is its career 
Run through its cycle, as each passing year. 


The dying autumn wind, it seemed to speak 
Of melancholy change—still it hath spread 
A calmness o’er the spirit ; and even the bleak 

November blast an influence may shed 
To harmonize our thoughts,—it hath a voice 
That bids us in the varied change rejoice. 


Though winds may in the elemental strife 
Blow keenly, and the newly-fallen snow 
The last faint trace of vegetable life 
Shroud from our vision, or bedeck the flow 
Of rushing-stream or gently-flowing rill, 
Winter hath charms that may delight us still. 
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The snow bird and the winter wren have stayed, 
And chirping sparrows round our dwellings steal : 
We watch their agile movements; undismayed 
About our doors they seek their scanty meal; 
Their simple notes of joy seem to proclaim 
Presiding Goodness cares for all the same. 


Around the evening fireside we throng, 

With smiling Plenty at our social board, 
And pass improvingly the hours along, 

With all that books and converse sweet afford ; 
How should we then recount these blessings given, 
Since all our blessings are the gifts of Heaven ! 


How should we now in our calm moments turn 
With thought and feeling to the ‘‘ sore distressed !”’ 
The suffering poor, who rightfully may earn, 
Thro’ anxious toil, the comfort and the rest 
Too oft, by Luxury and heartless Pride, 
Thro’ winter's sterner reign to these denied. 


How should the helping hand be proffered now, 
And the full heart its richer blessings share! 
To cheer the sorrowing, soothe the aching brow, 
Relieve the child of poverty and care. 
If this our mission, then how great our gain ! 
Nor shed we then the pitying tear in vain. 
The Father of all good is ever nigh 
Each act of duty to approve and bless, 
And wills that all, if earnestly we try 
Early te seek Him, and his name confess, 
Be gathered, when Life’s wintry time is past, 
Into His fold of rest and peace at last. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISIT OF JOHN J. CORNELL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Many Friends within the limits of Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting have within the past week considered 
themselves fortunate in the opportunities they have 
enjoved of hearing and conversing with John J. 
Cornell, of Mendon Centre, New York. At the re- 
quest of the Women’s Committee on Temperance of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting he consented to leave 
home and come to this neighborhood, where several 
large and interesting meetings have been held, at 
which much good was accomplished for the cause in 
which he labored. 

At Plymouth Meeting on last First-day morning, a 
very large meeting for worship assembled, at which 
our Friend spoke to the edification (true spiritual up- 
building) of all present. His sermon gave great satis- 
faction, and favorable comments were general after 
the meeting. The subject was the need of salvation 
and the way to obtain it, as illustrated by the inter- 
view of the rich young man with Jesus. The two 
widely differing views of salvation were plainly set 
forth ; the one generally entertained by the so-called 
evangelical bodies, (that it consists in the absolution 
or pardon of committed sin), was contrasted with the 
view held generally by the Society of Friends, that 
it consists rather in the preservation from the com- 
mitting of sin. Claiming that the highest authority 
in the Christian church is the spirit of Christ him- 
self, the speaker quoted directly the teachings of 
Christ on the subject of salvation,and drew many 
lessons of great value to all his hearers. It was one 
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of the ablest sermons on the subject I have ever read 
or heard, and in common with many other Friends I 
feel like expressing my thanks to this gifted servant 
of Christ for his labor amongst us, 

There was a series of Temperance meetings held, 
all of which were well attended. The first was in 
the Cold Point Baptist Church on Seventh-day even- 
ing, Twelfth month lst; the second at Plymonth 
Meeting on First-day afternoon ; the next at Ambler 
on Second-day evening; another at Horsham on 
Third-day ; and the last within the limits of our 
Quarter on Third-day evening in the Friends Meet- 
ing-house at this place; so that Friends will see 
that we kept our visitor busy during his stay. At 
these meetings he presented the claims of Constitu- 
tional Prohibition as the only right solution of the 
liquor-traffic problem in a way that could offend 
none, and made many friends for the cause. 

The only regret we have in connection with these 
meetings is the opposition to them that was found to 
exist in some quarters, but we trust that with a better 
understanding of the question and its needs this will 
entirely disappear. Our quarterly meeting is as yet 
without a men’s committee on Temperance; is it not 
strange that interested Temperance workers among 
us are not granted full liberty of action in this line 
of Christian work? We find no fault with those who 
do not feel called on to work themselves, but should 
not others, who do feel such a call to labor, be 


granted full liberty and opportunity to do what they 


regard as a Christian duty? With men splendidly 
gifted going to destruction all around us; with wo- 
manhood wronged and childhood bungry, ragged, 
and uneducated, through an abounding curse, for 
which they are in no degree responsible and from 
which they pray for release ;—is it not time that all 
should be doing their utmost to remove the cause of 
such results? Have we any higher Christian duty? 
Norristown, Pa., Twelfth month 5. i. BR. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL MEETING. 
Tue annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College was held at 15th and Race Sts., 
(Philad’a), on the 4th inst., at 2 o’clock. There was 
about the usual attendance, some of the alumni of 
the College being present and taking part in the dis- 
cussion of the proposition (mentioned below) to 


amend the Constitution. In the election of officers 
the following were chosen: Clerks, George W. Han- 
cock and Fannie Willets Lowthorp; Treasurer, Rob- 
ert Biddle ; Managers, (for four years),Edward H. Og- 
den, Eli M. Lamb, Anna M. Hunt, Susan W. Lippin- 
cott, Sarah H. Merritt, Clement M. Biddle, Edward 
Stabler, Jr.,and Hannah H. Woodnutt. 

The managers presented their annual report, 
making especial reference to the endowment of the 
four additional professorships during the year, rep- 
resenting an addition to the endowment fund of 
$160,000. The report of President Magill was also 
transmitted to the stockholders. It contained en- 
couraging statements as to the prosperous condition 
of the institution and enumerated the changes which 
have been made during the year in the teaching 
force. These have been reported, from time to time, 
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as they occurred, in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The question of the purchase of a tract of land, 
(about 35 acres), adjacent to the college, from which 
its water supply is derived, and which is leased ata 
nominal rent from Isaac H. Clothier, was ordered to 
be submitted to a stock vote at a specia) meeting to 
be held Third month 12th, 1889. 

There was an extended and animated discussion 
of the proposition of which notice had been given a 
year ago, to amend the constitution so as to provide 
that managers should be elected by ballot by a stock 
vote, and that in such stock votes each share shall be 
entitled"to one vote. The recent organization of the 
Stock Trust Association, which it was stated now 
controls about 7,200 of the total 20,000 shares, gave 
special interest to the proposition to adopt stock vot- 
ing altogether, as it was evident that this change 
would be a radical one, practically putting the entire 
control of the corporation in the hands of the Trust. 
As the constitution now stands, in the choice of offi- 
cers, and on questions other than the purchase or sale 
of property, each stockholder has one vote. 

Some of the shareholders expressed their grave 
regret that the change proposed should be considered 
desirable, and deprecated a narrowing of the circle of 
those directly interested in the College. As it was 
now in a very prosperous condition, and had recently 
received so large an addition to its endowments, it 
was evident that it had done very well under the old 
plan, and as the property could not be alienated ex- 
cept by a stock vote, there was no danger in that par- 
ticular. It was proposed to postpone the vote on the 
pending proposition to the special meeting in Third 
month, but after a very full interchange of opinion it 
was decided to lay it over one year,—until the next 
annual meeting. 

The proposition in full is as follows: 

That Article ILI. of the Constitution be amended 
so that the clause of that article which now reads: 

“ The election of Managers shall be by ballot,and 
votes by proxy shall be received, each stockholder 
having one vote ; and a majority of votes so cast shall 
determine the election and also other subjects voted 
upon,” shall read as follows: . 

“ The election of Managers shall be by ballot, and 
votes by proxy shall be received, each share of stock 
being entitled to one vote; and a majority of votes 
so cast shall determine the election, and also all 
other subjects so voted upon.” 


THE PROPOSED GEORGE SCHOOL. 
A merTING of the (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting 
Committee on the proposed George School was held 
on Sixth day last, the 7th inst., at 15th and Race Sts. 
There was nearly a full attendance, and the session 
continued from 10 o’clock until nearly 2. The subject 
entrusted to the committee’s care received considera- 
tion on many important points, but no definite action 
was taken. The sub committee on Location reported 
that about ninety properties had been offered them, in 
Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, Delaware, Lancaster, 
and Philadelphia counties. A number of these had 
been visited and carefully examined, and several 
would probably answer the purposes in view, but the 


Committee had formed no conclusions as yet, and did 
not think it desirable to do so, at present, (as no pur- 
chase can be made except by direction of the Yearly 
Meeting, which will not sit until Fifth month, 1889). 

It was informally stated that the funds derived 
from the George Estate, so far paid over to the Treas- 
urer of the Yearly Meeting, amount, (with interest 
computed to Fifth month next), to about $150,000. 
Some small items of real estate, etc., may increase 
this, within a year or two, to the neighborhood of 
$175,000. Other than this there are but two items of 
importance, the $20,000 reserved by order of Court, 
and the property at Overbrook. A sale of the latter 
has not yet been made by the executors, and until it 
is, the amount of the fund must remain uncertain. 

The character of the school received extended 
consideration, especially the proposal that there be 
connected with the course of study in the ordinary 
branches of learning an elementary and simple “ in- 
dustrial training,”—so0 as to educate the hand as well 
as the head. The best educators everywhere now 
recognize the great usefulness of this method, re- 
garding it as a help rather than a hindrance to the 
acquisition of intellectual knowledge. T. hat ex- 
tent, and in what manner, the plan can be made 
practicable in this school will be further carefully 
considered by a sub-committee which has the matter 
in charge. 

The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of 
the clerk. It will meet again, no doubt, before the 
Yearly Meeting, but there will be a disposition to de- 
liberate procedure, until the financial prospect shall 
be more fully determined. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE PRAIRIE WOLF. 


Tus carnivora, and especially the families represented 
by our cat and dog, are widely distributed over the 
globe, ana numerous specimens are found in all of 
the continents except Australia which is notoriously 
behind the times in the matter of recent types of 
both plants and animals and which, with her old- 
fashioned marsupials and her queer stiff vegetation 
has been able to produce only one species of dog, to 
represent the carnivora. But we make excuses for 
Australia, remembering how at an early stage of her 
progress she was shut off from that communication 
and interchange so necessary to the development of 
both the individual and the class, and turn back to 
our more normal America for specimens, leaving the 
jungles of India with their tigers, and the wilds of 
Africa,that continent so rich in animal life, and com- 
ing at last to this fertile, but, alas! rather prosaic and 
entirely safe spot between the Mississippi and the 
Missouri rivers in our search for that order of ani- 
mals of which the bear and the lion are the type. And 
though we can hardly expect to find in Iowa very 
large or very fierce examples of the carnivora, yet I 
deem it better to speak whereof I do know and have 
seen though the field of observation be limited to a 
country where, even in the days when Indians 
roamed our prairies and fires swept annually over 
the regions now covered by corn fields, there was 
little danyer to the traveler from wild beasts. 
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Yet, though the flesh-eating animals which in- 
habit this state are generally small and harmless, to 
man, at least, a list of our fauna would include quite 
a number of the carnivoras. 

The family Musteledae seems te be best repre- 
sented. Among its members the weasel and the 
skunk are quite common, the mink is sometimes 
found, and the otter occasionally appears near the 
larger streams. 

The Felidae are much harder to find, and though 
old settlers tell thrilling stories of encounters, or 
rather, escapes from encounters, with the lynx or 
wild cat it is very rare and will probably entirely dis- 
appear in a few years. 

The members of the Canidae are morecommon. A 
few foxes are seen. The large timber wolf, identical 
with the wolves of Europe and Northern Asia, has 
never found the prairies a congenial home, but a few 
may be found skulking in the woods which line the 
banks of our rivers. 

But the most conspicuous as well as the most char- 
acteristic member of the dog family in Iowa is the 
prairie wolf (Canis latrans) which ranges the western 
plains, the basins of the Missouri and Saskatchewan 
rivers, and extends as far south as Mexico, the name 
coyote, often applied to it, being derived from the 
Mexican word for “ wolf.” 

The days of the buffalo are numbered. The deer 
has become a rare sight. The railroad has sealed the 
doom of everything foreign to civilization. Even the 


Indian, because he cannot accomplish in a few years | 


the development which it has taken the white race 
centuries to achieve, and because he cannot put on 
civilization as he puts on the white man’s clothes, 
and drink in the spirit of modern progress as he 
drinks the white man’s whiskey, seems doomed to 
extermination. But the prairie wolf still lingers, 
though in diminished numbers, apparently better 
fitted than its companions to survive amid the new 
environment which the advent of civilization has 
produced. 

On some cold still winter night, when the moon- 
light bathes the snow covered fields, his short, quick, 
snapping bark, quite different from the prolonged 
how! of other wolves, may be heard challenging the 
dogs of the vicinity, who thereupon set up an an- 
swering cry that drives away sleep from the inhab- 
itant of the farm-house, and brings to mind grim 
tales of blood-thirsty wolves howling around some 
lone cabin or attacking some belated traveler. But 
the early riser may see the author of the commotion 
glide swiftly away in the gray dawn of the winter 
morning, and no life is lost unless it be that of some 
unlucky sheep or chicken. The coyote, however, is 
not fastidious as to his food, and like his Old World 
cousin, the jackal, regales himself upon the carcass of 
any dead animal that he can find. 

Again, early in the spring, the farmer may find 
upon some southern hill-slope the burrow of this den- 
izen of his fields, and, with an eye to the bounty paid 
for their scalps as well as the safety of his barnyard, 
may invade the home and in spite of the vigorous 
defense of the small inmates, carry them away in the 
absence of the parent. A younger brother, with a 
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boy’s fondness for pets, tried, a few years ago, to tame 
seven of these little savages and though the experi- 
ment was not carried far enough to base any scien- 
tific theories upon it, it did not appear that they took 
kindly to civilization. Their first impulse on the 
approach of any member of the family was to hide. 
They refused to eat in the presence of their captors, 
but devoured food eagerly when left to themselves. 

Though seldem seen in packs, the prairie wolves 
are often found in pairs and in the fall whole families 
range together. 

They vary less in color than the timber wolf and 
are of a dirty gray mixed with yellow and dashed 
with black. The nose is sharp, the tail bushy, and 
the ears erect. 

Like most carnivora they are good runners, well- 
fitted for their active and often precarious life. They 
avoid the timber and in the open field are more than 
a match for au ordinary dog. 

State Centre, Iowa. 


Anna NICHOLS. 





“THE ELIXIR.” 


“ALL may of thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean 
Which, with this tincture, ‘for Thy sake,’ 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


“A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine : 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


“ This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.” 


— George Herbert. 


GRANDMA’S BOY. 
“ Hep little boy grows up so fast,” 
Said Grandma, “ that, some sunny day, 
He’ll wake, and be a man, at last, 
And wander from her far away. 
Oh, then what shall his poor old Grandma do?” 
“ Don’t worry,” said he, “ I'll take care of you!” 


“T fear her boy may soon forget,” 
Sighed Grandma, “ those who love him here, 
And leave them with scarce one regret, 
Maybe without one sigh or tear.” 
A tender look beamed in his eyes of blue ; 
He whispered : “ Grandma, I’ll take care of 
you!” 


“ But Grandma will be very old, 
And only in the way, she fears ;” 
His chubby arms her neck enfold, 
His earnest eyes are full of tears— 
“And oft we give the old love for the new!” 
“ But, Grandma,” said he, “ I’ll take care of 
you! 


“ T’ll build for you a house so fine ; 
And you shall have six easy-chairs ; 
Dozens of servants, when you dine, 
And lots of comforts everywhere!” 
While Grandma smiled at him, her knitting 
through, 
“ Don’t fret,” said he, “ for I'll take care of you!” 








Dear Grandma softly shades her eyes — 
The sunlight, maybe, makes them weep; 
Close to her heart her darling lies, 
Rocked in a calm and gentle sleep, 
And kisses fall upon the lips, so true, 
That said: “ Don’t worry; I'll take care of 
you!” 
— George Cooper, in Independent. 
From Young Hearts, (Boston), Eleventh month, 1888. 
OUR FAMOUS QUAKER POET. 
BY SAMUEL C. CAPPER.! 
Wuen Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, visited 
Boston some years ago, he caused much disappoint- 
ment in the higher social circles of the intellectual 
capital by declining to join any of their reunions, al- 
leging that it was his purpose to study Boston and its 
people quietly, by and for himself. It became known, 
however, that there was one man whom his Imperial 
Majesty desired to meet, and that that man was the 
poet Whittier. Years before, some thrilling lines of 
the poet’s so deeply impressed the Emperor that he 
translated them into Portuguese verse and sent an 
autograph copy of the translation to the poet. 

He would go to an entertainment if the author of 
those lines were present. A lady, a leader of society, 
was equal to the occasion; she secured the presence 
of Whittier, and then invited all that Boston pos- 
sessed of intellectual and famous, to meet the Em- 
peror. Her salons were full. I believe that Emer- 
son and Wendell Phillips and Longfellow were all 
there. Upon his arrival, without discourtesy, but 
with great abruptness, Dom Pedro pushed through 
the crowd of distinguished men and women, declin- 
ing to speak to any one until after he had been con- 
ducted to the farther end of one of the rooms, where 
the humble-minded and somewhat shy Quaker poet 
was standing, whom, without a moment’s hesitation, 
he folded in his arms, kissed on both cheeks, and 
clasped to his heart. To compare a small personage 
with a great one, I feel myself like Dom Pedro. 

* * * * * * * 

The chief pleasure I had promised myself in vis- 
iting America was to see Whittier; and now as I 
write at 5a. m. at his own desk in his little sanctum 
sanctorum, the wish of a lifetime is realized 

Americans are beginning to recognize that in the 
bard of Amesbury they have the most characteristic, 
if not the greatest poet that the New World has yet 
produced. They love and revere, as we all love and 
revere, Longfellow as one of the sweetest, most melo- 
dious, and most cultivated singers that any country 
or any age has seen; but in Whittier they find their 
representative poet. From my childhood his poems 
have been household words to me, and hundreds of 
his stanzas committed to memory in my youth and 
early manhood I can repeat now. To me many of 
them are far more than poetry. They are bound 
around my heart with the memories of the beloved 
dead ; they have become an integral part of my be- 
ing. 
My readers, will not, therefore, wonder that a 
thrill of emotion passed through me as after a night 


1A prominent English Friend, who lately visited this country. 
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on the steamboat from New York, and a short land 
journey by the shores of Massachusetts Bay, through 
the sharp, crisp New England air, I drove into the 
grounds of [Oak Knoll, Danvers, where the poet 
spends half his time. 

It is an estate and farm of about eighty-five acres, 
the property of some cousins of the poet, of whose 
household he is an essential part. 

The house is old-fashioned, and looks out upon 
intensely characteristic New England scenery. Just 
below the windows isa green and bosky dell, while 
slight eminences on either hand are -apped with 
young oaks now glorious in the delicate green of 
early summer. The grounds stretch away to higher 
land, where, under the shade of the oaks, the turf is 
now white with lilies of the valley and gay with col- 
umbines. Hither, when at this home, the poet 
comes every day ; it is his favorite haunt. 

But my one-horse shay has reached the door of 
the house, and with my modest luggage I am stand- 
ing under the veranda. 

“Ts Mr. Whittier at home ?” 

“ce No.” 

I confess my countenance fell. 

“Ts it Mr. Capper? Mr. Whittier is fully expect- 
ing you, and had arranged to come over here on pur- 
pose to receive you. A lady,a niece of his, is very 
ill, and he does not like to leave Amesbury until she 
is better; but do come in.” 

A refreshing New England breakfast, with deli- 
cate chicken, rich cream, and rolls, was not unwel- 
come after my night’s journey, and prepared me to 
enjoy the company of my hostesses, three New Eng- 
land ladies eminently combining the simplicity and 
the culture for which New England is so famous. 
One of the three has a daughter, a bright young 
creature in her teens, who canters over the country 
on a fleet pony for miles around, and who, after din- 
ner, took me a fine drive at a spanking pace, and 
then landed me at the station in time for the Ames- 
bury train. 

The daughter of the house is a special joy to the 
poet, and he takes a great interest in her reading and 
pursuits. During our drive I found she had read 
Charles Knight’s “ History of England ” through, 
and I rejoiced to think that the daughters of New 
England should take pains to master the story of Old 
England—of their and our mother. “ Virgil” she 
was reading in the original, and “ Plutarch’s Lives” 
in English. She thinks the men whose lives are 
there recorded are not altogether a goodly company. 
“They were most of them killed by others, or by 
themselves; if they were living in New England 
there would be very few of them who did not find 
their way into our State prison.” 

The train rapidly whirled me along the thirty 
miles between Danvers and Amesbury, and I soon 
reach a neat frame-bouse where a tall, grave-looking 
man, with high forehead and long face, welcomes 
me. I am agreeably surprised to see him so stal- 
wart and erect in spite of his fourscore years. 

* * * * * * * 

While I was writing’the early part of this article, 
the poet came down about half-past six in the morn- 
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ing and brought some faggots of wood and lit the 
fire. He cannot understand why I admire his poet- 
ry so much. He says, “Thou knowest”—I cannot 
reproduce the American Quaker ‘thee ”—“I never 
had any proper schooling, was only one year at an 
academy, and know only one language, and that 
very imperfectly. We literally had no money on 
our farm when I was a boy, but lived entirely upon 
what it produced. Still ‘ Friends’ in those days would 
travel ten miles rather than go toan inn. I remem- 
ber one winter, when the snow was very deep, Wil- 
liam Forster (the father of the late Right Honorable 
William Edward Forster, of England, and a Quaker 
preacher) came and spent several days with us. I 
guess he had rather a bad time, for we were as peor 
as Job’s turkey.” 

He constantly expressed his wonder that I should 
know so much of his poetry by heart. “I wonder 
thou shouldst burden thy memory with all that 
rhyme. It is not well to have too much of it; better 
get rid of it as soon as possible. Why, I can’t re- 
member any of it. I once went to hear a wonderful 
orator, and he wound up his speech with a poetical 
quotation, and I clapped with all my might. Some 
one touched me on the shoulder and said,‘ Do you 
know who wrote that?’ I said,‘No, I don’t; but 
it’s good.’ It seems I had written it myself. The 
fault is, I have written far too much. I wish half of 
it was in the Red Sea.” 

Much of our conversation I cannot repeat. We 
talked of mutual friends, living and dead, but most of 
all of the great hope of another and nobler life when 
this is over. His faith is simple and strong. 

“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 

* oa * * * © * * 

If this article is unworthy, it proves that associa- 
tions cannot supply a writer’s inherent defects, for it 
was begun on the desk where John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier writes, and I finish it at the desk where William 
Lloyd Garrison wrote. 

My friend and host, Mr. Frank J. Garrison, has 
shown me a file of the Free Press, one of the first 
newspaper ventures of his father, in which in the 
number for June 8th, 1826, there appeared some 
verses entitled the “ Exile’s Departure,” signed sim- 
ply “ W., Haverhill, June 1st, 1826.” 

The young editor—for William Lloyd Garrison 
was then only about twenty-one—encouraged his 
anonymous correspondent by the following note: “ If 
‘W.,’ at Haverhill, will continue to favor us with 
pieces as beautiful as the one inserted in our poetical 
department of to-day we shall esteem it a favor.” 

He subsequently described how this poem came 
to him, and his immediate search for the author. 

“ Going up-stairs to my office one day, I observed 
a letter lying near the door to my address, which, on 
opening, I found to contain an original piece of poet- 
ry for my paper, the Free Press. The ink was very 
pale, the handwriting very small ; and having at that 
time a horror of newspaper ‘ original poetry ’--which 
has rather increased than diminished with the lapse 
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of time—my first impulse was to tear it in pieces 
without reading it, the chances of rejection after its 
perusal being as ninety-nine to one; but, summon- 
ing resolution to read it, I was equally surprised and 
gratified to find it above meiliocrity, and so gave it a 
place in my journal. As I was anxious to find out 
the writer, my post-rider—carrier, newsboy—one 
day divulged the secret, stating that he had dropped 
the letter in the manner described, and that it was 
written by a Quaker lad named Whittier, who was 
daily at work at the shoemaker’s bench, with ham- 
mer and lapstone, at East Haverhill. Jumping into 
a vehicle, I lost no time in driving to see the youth- 
ful rustic bard, who came into the room with shrink- 
ing diffidence, almost unable to speak, and blushing 
like a maiden. Giving him some words of encour- 
agement, I addressed myselt more particularly to his 
parents, and urged them with great earnestness to 
grant him every possible facility for the development 
of his remarkable genius. ‘Sir,’ replied his father, 
with an emotion which went home to our bosom like 
an electric shock, ‘ poetry will not give him bread!’ 
What could we say? The fate of Chatterton, Otway, 
and the whole catalogue of those who had perished 
by neglect rushed upom our memory, and we were 
silent.’’ 

The mischief was done, however, and the youth- 
ful poet (whose eldest sister had sent the “ Exile’s 
Departure ” tothe Free Press office without his knowl- 


edge), having now seen his own verses in print, and 


received warm encouragement from the editor, con- 
tributed thereafter to almost every number of the 
paper so long as Mr. Garrison retained control of it. 

The copy of the Free Press containing his first 
poem was flung to the boy Whittier by the carrier 
one day while he was helping his uncle Moses repair 
a stone wall by the roadside, and, stopping for a mo- 
ment to open and glance at it, he was so dazed and 
bewildered by seeing his lines in print, that he stared 
at them without the ability to read. 

Again and again, however, he would steal a glance 
at the paper to assure himself that he had not been 
mistaken. Subsequently, when Mr. Garrison (accom- 
panied by a friend) sought out his new contributor, 
the boy was again at work in the field, barefooted, 
and clad only in shirt, pantaloons, and straw hat ; 
and on being summoned to the house by his sister, 
he slipped in at the back door in order to put on his 
shoes and coat before presenting himself shyly and 
awkwardly to the visitors, whose errand was as yet 
unknown to him. 

By sewing slippers at a shoemaker’s bench Whit- 
tier earned enough to pay for his tuition at the Hav- 
erhill Academy the following spring. The next win- 
ter he taught school, and was then enabled to pay for 
another six months’ instruction at the Academy. 

I think I cannot do better than close this note 
with a story which has often since then served me 
well asa text in addressing young men, and which 
will be as welcome to admirers of Lowell as to those 
of Whittier, About four years ago I was talking to 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, then the American repre- 
sentative at the Court of St. James’s about the poet, 
and told him what a lively letter I had just had from 
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him, sportive as if from a boy. “ Mr. Whittier,” re- 
marked the Ambassador, “ has led a good, pure life, 
and I have often observed that men who lead good, 
pure lives are very apt to be cheerful in their old age. 
And he has done what many nowadays find it diffi- 
cult to do—he has retained his faith undimmed and 
strong in the unseen.” 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


‘* Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old , 
he will not depart from it."’ 

Tae farmer sows his grain in the spring, and al- 
though there are uncertainties of season, he feeis 
measurably sure of his harvesting; but there is no 
such assurance in most parental minds respecting 
the issue of our sowing seed in youth. 

There are parents who are careless and indiffer- 
ent. They are not in trouble. There are parents 
who are naturally sanguine and hopeful. They are 
not in trouble. But the conscientious father, the 
conscientious mother, are burdened with fear for the 
future, and certainly they would not be burdened if 
they believed these words to be absolutely, literally, 
and alwaystrue. I believe they are literally, abso- 
lutely, and always true,and that our disbelief of 
them comes ina large measure out of a misappre- 
hension of them. 

This promise, then, is not, in the first place, Gov- 
ern a child in the way he should go; and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it. That promise clearly 
would not be true. 

A great many children have been governed in 
the way they should go, and have straightway de- 
parted from it as soon as they got to the point of self- 
government. Nochild can be made safe for the fu- 
ture by being surrounded with a cage of laws, prohi- 
bitions, restrictions, and regulations in the present. It 
is not by caging an animal that you can domesticate 
him. It is not by binding him hand and foot that 
you can teach him to exercise hands and feet. It is 
not by law that any child can be safe-guarded for his 
future life. And the reason of this is evident. Law 
never does, and never can, in the nature of the case, 
enter into and lay hold upon the springs and sources 
of being. Law, at the best, can only regulate con- 
duct; and conduct, regulated to-day by external 
forces, does not necessarily make character that will 
sweep and swing through the future in safety. 

We send the convicts who have been trained in 
the paths of idleness and self-indulgence to Sing Sing 
prison. The young man goes there, and stays there 
for ten years. Heis environed by law. He is com- 
pelled to be temperate; he is compelled to be hon- 
est ; he is compelled to be industrious ; he is com- 
pelled to work ; and yet at the end of that ten years, 
when he comes out of Sing Sing prison, the statistics 
make it perfectly clear that the chances are fifty out 
of a hundred that he will go back into intemperance, 
back into idleness, back into crime again. Law is 
not training. Government is not training. The child 
that is governed in the way he should go may, nev- 
ertheless, afterward depart from it. 

Nor is this a promise that if we will teach our 
children in the way they should go, when they are 





old they will not depart from it. We forget the les- 
sons we have learned. There is no promise that the 
teaching in the present shall assure the safety of the 
future. 

The child may be taught the catechism and all 
the lessons of religion, and break away from all the 
tuitions of his childhood. Teaching is, indeed, im- 
portant, and more important than government, more 
important than law; but, after all, teaching only di- 
rects, shapes, instructs, educates the intellectual 
qualities—and something more must be done than 
that. The very impulses, the very unconscious ele- 
ments of being, the very roots of the nature itself, 
must be laid hold upon. It is a great deal more im- 
portant that we teach our children in the way they 
should go than that we should govern them in the 
way they should go. 

What the Hebrew writer says is this: “ Train up 
a child in the way he should go; and when he is old 
he will not depart from it,”—and government is only 
a means to the training, and teaching is only a means 
to the training. 

Now, training is very different. What is the dif- 
ference? Leta very simple and commonplace illus- 
tration answer that question. I sit down with my 
boy and undertake to teach him about swimming. I 
open the book and show him the pictures, and show 
him how he should stand when he is to make the 
plunge; I show him how to hold his fingers and his 
hands, when to open them and when to close them; 
how he should lie on the water ; how he should hold 
his head; and show the movement of the arms, and 
all that; I taught him swimming, but I have not 
trained him. In a very little time he will forget it. 
Now, I go down with him to the river; I swim for 
him myself; I point him to the older boysidiving and 
swimming like so many porpoises; I stimu late in 
him an ambition to be a water-dog himself; then I 
go into the water with him; I put my hands under- 
neath him; I show him how to use his hands and 
feet ; I support him a little, and inspire courage in 
him ; he makes a splash and dash; he gets the wa- 
ter in his face, his eyes, nose, and mouth; we go on 
day after day, and week after week ; at the end of 
the summer he learns to swim three or four ora half- 
dozen strokes; and next spring, when he goes in the 
water, he makes the half-dozen strokes he has 
learned ; he will never forget it, no matter how old 
he grows to be. The man of fifty goes on the ice on 
which he has not stood for twenty-five years, puts 
the skates on his feet, and dashes off again. He has 
been trained to skate. Take yourchild; bold him 
in a stormy atmosphere, in the atmosphere of life, 
the comparatively equable atmosphere of his own 
manhood through all the storms and dangers that 
stand without; shield him a little ; teach him how 
to meet its perils, and how to face its dangers ; how 
to solve its problems ; educate him in the brain, and 
heart, and impulse; accustom him to the way in 
which you would have him to walk in the future. If 
you can do that he will walk that way. 

What the Hebraist lays down in this text is the 
enunciation of an absolute, invariable law of being. 
Let me try to formulate it a little, thus: Action oft 
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repeated becomes habit. Habit long continued be- 
comes second nature. That is the universal law of 
growth. We are to-day what we were accustomed 
to do yesterday and the day before. Our habits of 
life build us up andSmake us what we are.—Lyman 
Abbott, in Christian Union. 
ON MODERN TEACHING. 

A PROMINENT educater, Dr. Patton, President of 
Princeton College, at a meeting of the “School Mas- 
ters Association” held recently in the Pennsylvania 
University Building, said in substance as follows: He 
repudiated the popular conception of education, by 
which that term was made synonymous with mere 
pumping information into a man. “Nor should we 
be misled by the etymology,” said he, “and consider 
it only as bringing out whatisin a man. All true 
education must begin with a theistic conception of 
the world and end in religion. Education is the pro- 
cess involved in the establishment of the relation 
which a man sustains to his environment. On the 
one side is the external world, categories, facts ; on 
the other his subjective element. 

“To bring these two into relation is the object of ed- 
ucation, so that in the light of a priori ideas facts shall 
assume system, and in the light of facts ideas become 
more full. Why do men send their sons to college? 
That they may ‘get on,’ be free from the necessity of 
physical toil. This is the crude, crass, utilitarian con- 
ception of education. In order to escape its baneful 
influence, we ministers of education go to the other 
extreme. ‘Culture for culture’ssake ; truth for truth’s 
sake. This is our motto. ‘By making culture the 
means to an end you degrade it. Knowledge is its 
own reward.’ But after all we do not want a man to 
be a museum of facts. Knowledge divorced from the 
ethical conception is worse than ignorance. A man 
may study chemistry to make dynamite bombs. Ex- 
pertness in arithmetic may turn out an excellent de- 
faulter. ‘Truth for truth’s sake’ is an aphorism that 
sounds well, but there is nothing in it. We want 
truth for the man’ssake. It must become part of the 
man. Culture should not be a man’s possession, but 
a man’s identity. This is what Hegel means when 
he speaks of ‘self-realization.’ Culture, devoid ‘of 
the moral element, is no education at all. But join 
it with the ethical, and the highest potentialities of 
the human soul are actualized. Viewing education 
in this light, we need not be apprehensive of draw- 
ing the lines between scientific and academic train- 
ing. They both tend to the same end—the symmet- 
ric development of the man in his relation to eternal 
truths.” 

Dr. Patton also referred to the need of specializa- 
tion. “Specialization is bread and butter,” said he. 
“General culture is luxury.” Developing his argu- 
ment on these lines he emphasized the necessity of 
laying a broad foundation for the educational struc- 
ture, and beginning with this work in the nursery. 
He closed his remarks by giving some practical ad- 
vice as to the division of study in the college course. 


Tux true Christian will be severe to himself, for- 
bearing to others.—Selected. 
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DAKOTA AND WASHINGTON TERRITO- 
RIES. 
In his annual report Secretary Vilas, of the Interior 
Department, says: 

The large area of Dakota Territory and the drift 
of population westward, combine to render the fig- 
ures of its increase from about 135,000 in 1880 to over 
600,000 as now estimated, apparently unprecedented 
in a single Territory. Two thirds of the present. 
population are natives, and a majority of the foreign 
born population is of Scandinavian origin. 

During the last fiscal year there have been en- 
tered 1,838,142 acres of public land, and title ac- 
quired by final proof or otherwise to 1,616,650 acres 
more. In addition to this the sales of land tosettlers 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company and by 
private owners have been large. 

The assessment roll of the Territory aggregates 
$161,420,974 for 1888, not including railroad property 
with a valuation of $40,000,000 as it is taxed upon 
gross earnings. The Governor places the actual 
wealth of the Territory at $320,000,000 as a moder- 
ate estimate. 

The population of Washington Territory in 1880. 
was 66,979; it is now 167,982 ata low estimate, and 
the Governor believes it is 20,000 above this figure. 

The assessed value of the taxable property of the 
Territory is $84,621,182, a gain of over 65,000,000 dur- 
the past ten years, and of $23,058,000 for the past 
year, due in part to the addition for the first time of 
railroad property to the assessment rolls. 


ELEVATION OF THE INDIAN RACE. 
Tue labor for the elevation of the Indian race, to be 
effectual, must devolve upon earnest, consecrated men 
and women, who gladly devote their lives to it, and 
whose high qualification for this service depends upon 
no mere government appointment. In other words, 
the religious organizations of the country must con- 
tinue the noble work which they have so well begun, 
and upon them the chief burden must rest. 

It will be worse than vain for the government to 
attempt it, without their constant codperation, and 
their most efficient aid. A merely secular education, 
a training of the intellect alone, will not accomplish 
it. You may swell every expense, you may furnish 
the best equipped boarding and manual training 
schools, you may obliterate the Indian vernacular, 
and substitute for it, in the rising generation of In- 
dians, the most elegant and grammatical English 
speech, you may teach them agriculture, and all the 
mechanic arts; your attempts will be forever vain, 
and worse than vain, unless their moral and spiritual 
natures are trained to keep pace with the intellectual. 
This is true of the education of any people, and ap- 
plies with especial force to the present condition of 
the Indian.—Pipe of Peace, (Genoa, Neb.) Indian School. 


Do right, and God’s recompense to you will be the 
power of doing more right. Give, and God’s reward 
to you will be the spirit of giving more. Love, and 
God will pay you with the capacity of more love, for 
love is heaven and the spirit of God within you.— 
Roberison. 
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THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL. 


On Sixth-day last, the 7th instant, the trust deed 
and plan of the new Williamson School were made 
public, and I. V. Williamson turned over to the 
Board of Trustees whom he had named, securities 
having a par value of $1,596,000, and a market value 
of $1,901,800. A report in the Philadelphia Press 
says: 

These securities, Mr. Williamson provides, are 
to be divided into two funds. One-fifth of the most 
salable securities are to constitute a building fund, 
and may be sold forthat purpose. The balance is an 
endowment fund, and cannot be disposed of. The 
accretions only are to be used in paying the ex- 
penses consequent upon the conducting of the school. 
Having described the powers of the trustees, and the 
manner in which the financial affairs of the trust are 
to be administered, Mr. Williamson provides : 

“ Out of the moneys received from the principal of 
the building fand the trustees shall purchase a body 
of land not exceeding in the aggregate 300 acres, sit- 
uate in some suburban part of the city of Philadel- 
phia, or in either the counties of Bucks, Delaware, 
Montgomery, in the State of Pennsylvania, and erect 
thereon suitable buildings and appurtenances to 
lodge, board, teach, and instruct as many scholars 
as, in the opinion of the trustees, the revenue of the 
endowment fund and other sources of income will 
provide for: and in addition lodge and board as many 
other persons, such as officers, superintendents, 
teachers, instructors, agents, workmen, and servants, 
as in the opinion of the trustees it may be neccessary 
or convenient to lodge and board upon the premises, 
for the purpose of fully carrying out the design I 
have in view and of completely establishing and suc- 
cessfully maintaining the school herein intended to 
be founded and endowed; and thereupon out of the 
said moneys to furnish and fully equip the school 
with such furniture, stock, materials, machinery, 
tools, implements, books, plant, and equipment as in 
the judgment of the trustees may be necessary or 
convenient for the purpose. I direct that no higher 
sum than an average of $400 per acre shall be paid 
for the said land and that the title shall, if possible, 
be taken without lien or incumbrance of any kind. 

“T direct that such land shall be selected as has a 
good drainage of soil and sub-soil, as lies in an 
elevated and healthy situation, contiguous or conve- 
nient to railway connection with thecity of Philadel- 
phia, and particularly that it shall be situated where 
an abundant supply of good water can at all times 
be had, and where the drainage and sewerage of the 
school can be properly and securely carried off and 
disposed of, so as to avoid the danger of disease 
resulting from improper or imperfect drainage. I di- 
rect that all the principal buildings and erections 
shall be constructed of stone or brick, and made as 
nearly fireproof as can properly be done with the 
amount to be expended upon them. 

“T leave to the judgment and discretion of the 
trustees the character, number, and extent of the 
said buildings to be erected, but as the great object 
to be attained is to board, lodge, clothe, educate, and 
instruct in mechanical trades those who, when ar- 


rived at manhood, will be obliged to labor with their 
hands for their support, I particularly direct that 
all palatial structures, expensive materials, and elab- 
orate ornamentation or decorations shall be avoided, 
so that the scholars may not by reason of luxurious 
or expensive accommodations and surroundings, ac- 
quire tastes or habits which may unfit them for their 
trades in the sphere of life in which their lots are to 
be cast. 

“The ages between which boys may be admitted is 
given as between 12 and 18 years, and as many as the 
school will accommodate may be admitted. Prefer- 
ence is given to those born in Philadelphia, and then 
the claims of Bucks, Montgomery, and Delaware 
counties, the state of New Jersey and the United 
States are to be recognized in the order named. Boys 
admitted into the school must be indentured as ap- 
prentices to the trustees for a term of not less than 
three years but the indenture shall not extend be- 
yond the minority of the scholars. Those admitted 
must be “able-bodied and healthy young male per- 
sons of good moral character.” Every scholar will 
be compelled to learn a good mechanical trade, and 
every facility is to be provided for his acquirement 
of it. The taste, capacity, and intelligence of each 
scholar is to be ascertained and considered before 
assigning him to any particular trade. 

“Among the trades which may be taught are those 
of baker, blacksmith, bricklayer, butcher, cabinet- 
maker, car-builder, carpenter, carriage-maker, copper- 
smith,the crafts of constructing, managing, and repair- 
ing electrical appliances and apparatus, foundry-man, 
gas-fitter, gold-beater, harness-maker, hatter, lock 


smith, machinist, marble-mason, moulder, painter, pa- 
per-hanger, pattern-maker,plasterer, plumber, printer, 
saddler, shoemaker, steam engineer, slater, stone- 
cutter, stone-mason, tailor, tiler, tinsmith, turner, 
wheelwright, and many others. The care and culti- 
vation of the grounds are to be made the means of 
teaching farming and gardening to those who show a 


taste in that direction. In addition to this a practi- 
cal rudimentary education is to be given.” 

Mr. Williamson especially declares that there 
shall be no attempt at proselytism among the schol- 
ars and no favoritism shown by the trustees to any 
particular sect or creed. The moral and religious 
training of the scholars must, however, be looked 
after and the importance of truth impressed upon the 
boys. The scholars are to have proper physical train- 
ing, recreation, and exercise, so that “ they may grow 
up with a sound mind in a sound body.” Boarding, 
lodging, clothing, education, instruction in the trades, 
and all else are to be free and no charge is allowed to 
be made any scholar for what he receives. Inden- 
tures are to be so drawn that if a boy is incompetent 
to learn a trade or is guilty of vice or crime he may 
be expelled. The number of trustees is at all times 
to be seven and when a vacancy occurs the remain- 
ing trustees are to fillit by an election. Any male 
citizen of Philadelphia, Bucks, Montgomery, or Dela- 
ware counties, over 25 years of age, is eligible for 
election as trustee. 


A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps.— Proverbs. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Francis Darwin, son of the late Charles Darwin, has 
succeeded Dr. Vines as University Reader in Botany, at 
Cambridge, England. 

—Several hundred Indians on the Chippewa Reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota, were, this year, allowed to vote for the 
first time under the provisions of the Dawes bill.—Pipe of 
Peace. 

—It is said that the oldest rose-bush in the world of 
which there is authentic record, grows in a churchyard, 
and against the old church at Heldersheim, Germany. 
Eight hundred years ago Bishop Hepilo caused a trellis to 
be built on which it was supported. To-day the main stem 
is thicker than a man’s body. 


—In the ninth century, an old beggar from Japan took 
some tea-seeds and plants back with him to his native 
land. The Japanese relished the new drink, and built at 
Osaka a temple to the memory of those who introduced it. 
This temple is still standing, though now almost seven 
hundred years old.—St. Nicholas. 

—Coralie Cohen is claimed by the European Jews as a 
second Florence Nightingale. She is a Jewish lady, who 
was an angel of mercy during the late Franco-German 
war, and passed unharmed among the wounded in the two 
hostile camps. She isa Knight of the Legion of Honor, 
and has been elected president of that patriotic body, the 
Association des Dames Frangcaises. 


—Some men digging in an old road in Lowell, Me., 
came to a peculiarly reddish spot in which they found 
three sharp chisels and a gouge, all of stone. They lay 
pointing one way, and were probably buried there with 
some warrior of the Penobscot tribe of Indians. Interest- 
ing relics of these Indians are constantly being unearthed. 
There is a point of land on the Penobscot river, opposite 
Mattawamkeag, where unnumbered spear heads and ar- 
row heads and stone axes have been found ; and it is said 
that on that spot the Penobscots fought a great battle with 
their old enemies, the Mohawks, utterly routing them, and 
thus ending a long series of wars for the mastery of the 
hunting grounds of that country. 


—Recent newspaper despatches report the safe arrival 
of Dr. Nansen and his small party of athletic Danes at 
Godthaab, on the east coast of Greenland. The expedition 
just missed, at this point, the vessel leaving for Europe, 
and probably will not beable to leave until May next. Un- 
til that time all detailed accounts of the expedition must 
be deferred. The party crossed Greenland at what is prob- 
ably its narrowest part, the route taken being sixty miles 
south of the one it was originally intended should be fol- 
lowed. Two letters from members of the party have ap- 
peared in Nature, (London), and record the greatest diffi- 
culty experienced in landing from the vessel on the west 
coast. Some hardship was caused by the cold (—40° to 
—50° C. in some cases), but the party in general has en- 
joyed good health.--The American. 

--The Harvard Annex.--The annnal reports of the 
secretary, Mr. Arthur Gillman, and the treasurer, Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow, of the “ Harvard Annex,’’ for the 
ninth year have been presented. They show that the 
spirit of fellowship among the students is growing stronger, 
and that the operations of the society are being carried 
forward more satisfactorily than ever before. In numbers 
the society has prospered more than ever before. It may 
be added that the students for 1883-89 come from an un- 
usually extensive range. Among them are three from 
Honolula, and others from San Francisco, Keutacky, Mis- 
souri, Virginia, New York, and Connecticut.—-The Post. 


—We quote the following from an article in regard to 
the over pressure of the public schools in Prussia : “There 
will be no more public examinations. Home lessons will 
not exceed one hour’s work for the intermediate classes, 
and two hours for those in higher stages. Tasks are for- 
bidden, as well as any kind of lessons in the interval be- 
tween morning and afternoon school. No tasks shall be 
imposed during the holidays. The pupils shall be required 
to learn as little as possible in the way of historical dates 
and mere facts. Drawing lessons are not to be enforced at 
home. Manual instructions, drawing lessons, and pen- 
manship must never be accompanied by conversational 
exercises in a foreign language or reading aloud. Pupils 
must be spared even the physical exercise of carrying too 
heavy a load of text-books between the school-room and 
their dwellings.” 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


ONLY two cases of yellow fever have been reported in 
the limits of Jacksonville within the past 10 days. These 
were both declared convalescent on the 9th inst. There 
were no new cases then and no death. The total cases to 
date number 4,705 and the total deaths 412. 

A @ryser, which is throwing hot mud all over the sur- 
rounding prairie, has broken out 60 miles from Yankton, 
Dakota. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has sent to Congress another 
message, which was read in the House on the 4thinst. The 
general policy and acts of the administration were re- 
viewed, and the recommendations of the executive depart- 
ments discussed. The whole is a reiffirmation of the 
President's general attitude on public questions and does 
not contain much of interest outside of Congressional 
circles. 

THE great publicity given to all the details of the 
Whitechapel murders in London has led criminals every- 
where to do acts which in some way imitate the fiendish 
performances of the Whitechapel murderer. Several in- 
stances have been reported in the newspapers, the latest of 
which comes from Farmton, Mass., where a number of 
murderous assaults have occurred recently. 

THE war situation on the Continent of Europe remains 
without material change. A recent bill passed regarding 
the Austro-Hungarian army is reported to have caused 
alarm in France and Russia. The bill reduces the stand- 
ard of height for conscripts, and many exemptions hitherto 
in force ara done away with. The result will be a great in- 
crease in the strength of the army. The navy also has 
been increased in efficiency. 

PRESIDENT LEGITIME, the successful insurrectionist in 
Hayti, is now in fall possession of the Government there. 
Although an armed cruiser has been despatched to the isl- 
and to look after the interests of American citizens, it is 
reported that a vessel, the Haytien Republic, owned in 
New York, has been seized. 

ELten Ewine SaeeMan, wife of General William T. 
Sherman, died in New York on the 7th inst. She was the 
daughter of General Thomas Ewing, Ex-Governor of Ohio, 
and at different times Senator, Representative and Cabinet 
Officer. The deceased was known for her efforts for’ the 
relief of suffering, and was a devoted Roman Catholic. 

Dom Pepro of Brazil has granted important concessions 
to a syndicate of American and Canadian capitalists for 
the constraction of a system of railroad and steamship 
lines which will open large tracts of that country for min- 
ing and grazing purposes. The present concessions are un- 
derstood to be the beginning only of a general scheme for 
industrial development which this enlightened ruler has 
in mind, 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Mission. Fairmount Avenue and Beach 
street, Fifth-day evening, Twelfth month 20th, at 8 
o'clock. Temperance Address by Dr. H. T. Childs, Dia- 
logues and recitations by “ Young Temperance Workers.” 
All are invited. 


*.* The Western Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee will hold a Conference at West Grove meeting- 
house on First-day, 16th inst., to convene at 2 o’clock p. m. 

All are invited. 

ELLWoopD MICHENER, 


Exim M. PRESTON, } Clerks. 


*,* At Unionville, the second First-dayin First month, 
1889. 


To convene at 2 o’clock. 


*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a Conference to be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Haddonfield, on First-day, Twelfth month 
16, at 30 ’elock in the afternoon. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Wo. C. Coss, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month will occur as 
follows: 


20. Fishing Creek Half-Year's Meeting, Pa. 





vit 
Association of Friends to Promote the 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henty M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 
Doylestown, Pa. 

WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 


| These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 


youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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OYA 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short. weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 





RoYAL BaKIne PowbeER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, | 


Mongy To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND | 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. | 
' 


OFFICES: {to 717 we + 


[FHen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J, LiNvIL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


M* SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 
* * 
FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLoTHs, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BOE OW ie BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in 


cultural Im 
— ay Fortili- 


Removed to 
2045 Market 8t. ‘Puiadetphta, 
very coucel and 


_ ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 
NOW JS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1234 
ets.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress inthe country. _ 41. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 
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JARVIS- ‘CONKLIN MORTGAGE | | NEW BOOKS. 


TRUST COMP ANY, | POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 


| PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 


518 WALNUT epi PHILADELPHIA. 188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Capital Paid In, . . + 1,500,000 WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
oie By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 





424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


company are secured by a special deposit of First S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New QUEEN aco a2 cNeare 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders : “sesy 
the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 
of which is two and a-half times the amount of the ent 

( DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
mortgage. The security is ample. F y ca 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
s cntttinieiaininpumped o PHOT ae Tare | & 
TS er eae . ; a eae 
ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wa. HackER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, ; 


icieriiieniioten | RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
_ CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine ATrenpED To. 
1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
eet oa ¥. =" Bt. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


L. AUSTIN. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestmur et 


| 

| HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
112 N. Tents Street, PHILADA 

| 


Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


CARPETINGS. RR eB RIV 
sree Ee WILTONS, 


ve . 
THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- ass AXMINSTERS, 


KET ALWAYS HERE. * x ~» MOQUETIS.: | | 81 10% $150 
WE cary full assortment of BIGE- a ee sere 90 os eats 


LOW and LOWELL BODY 
eRUERELE, alec Lown ingveins: 4 /NGRAINS, . . 40t0785 cts. 


These makes are well known to be Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 

superior to all others. leums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 
A great variety of Smyrna Door- From 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 

Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 

Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. We Furnish a good spring roller shade, made 


——_—__ | 6 ft. by 3 ft. for 88 cts. ea 85 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CAR CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WIN DOW SHADES. 
‘NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


VR CARPETINGS. 








